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England,  amongst  her  titled  families,  can  point  to 
none  more  illustrious  than  that  of  Sidney.  It  is 
a  name  which  carries  with  it  the  attestation  of  its 
genuine  nobility.  .  .  .  But  it  is  by  a  far  higher 
nobility  than  that  of  ancient  descent,  or  martial  or 
political  power,  that  the  name  of  Sidney  arrests 
the  admiration  of  Englishmen.  It  is  one  of  our 
great  watchwords  of  liberty.  (William  Howitt.) 
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PREFACE 

THIS  present  volume  is  designed  to  offer  an 
extended  and  carefully  revised  edition  of 
the  Author's  Memoirs  of  the  Sidney  Family^ 
the  reception  of  which  was  sufficiently  com- 
plimentary to  induce  him  to  reissue  this  work 
in  an  improved  form.  Printer's  and  other  errors, 
conspicuous  in  the  previous  edition,  have  been 
corrected  ;  the  memoir  of  Algernon  Sidney 
enlarged  ;  the  subject  and  tone  of  the  illustra- 
tions both  altered  and  raised  ;  and  an  account  of 
Penshurst  added.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
text,  moreover,  has  been  rewritten. 

In  its  new  dress,  and  published  at  a  more 
reasonable  price,  in  proportion  to  its  development, 
the  book  will,  the  Author  confides,  prove 
satisfactory  to  students  and  readers  of  English 
history  in  need  of  a  handy,  but  comprehensive 
biography  of  the  illustrious  persons  of  whose 
careers  it  treats. 

With  regard  to  the  illustrations,  one   particular 
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portrait  of  Sir  Philip  has  been  selected  for 
insertion,  since  it  seems  to  reveal  probably  the 
most  faithful  likeness  known  of  him,  and  in  it 
his  traditional  resemblance  to  his  sister  is  con- 
spicuous. It  is  remarkable  how  many  original 
portraits  of  the  hero  of  Zutphen  are  in  exist- 
ence, as  many  perhaps,  miniatures  included,  as  a 
dozen !  The  beautiful  face  at  Warwick  Castle 
is  the  most  flattering  of  all,  but,  without 
doubt,  a  little  idealised.  Up  to  date  of 
writing,  it  is  noteworthy  that  no  portrait  of 
Sir  Philip  has  been  placed  in  the  national 
collection,  although  "  Big  Henry  of  the  Beer " 
(as  the  Irish  called  his  father)  and  Lady 
Pembroke  are  there,  as  is  Algernon  Sidney. 
Dying  a  young  man,  "  Astrophel "  comes  down 
to  us  in  his  portraits  represented  in  the  flower 
of  early  prime  :  like  the  "  shepherd's  boy  "  of  his 
own  Arcadia y  he  is  seen  "piping  as  though  he 
should  never  be  old." 

Of  Lord  Romney,  the  best-looking  man  of 
his  day,  according  to  James  II.,  there  is  no 
portrait  executed  at  an  age  sufficiently  suitable 
to  render  justice  to  that  King's  opinion.  No 
authentic  portrait,  unfortunately,  is  extant  of 
"  Stella,"  the  fair  lady  of  "  AstropheFs  " 
devotion. 
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The  name  of  Sidney  was  originally  derived  and 
contracted  from  St.  Denis,  the  patron  of  France. 
Sir  William,  who  accompanied  King  Henry  II. 
in  1 1 54,  was  the  first  of  his  race  to  settle  on 
this  side  of  the  Channel.  Obtaining  grants  of 
land  in  the  south-eastern  counties,  his  descendants 
were  to  be  found,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  Hving 
notably  at  Sutton,   Cranleigh,  and  Kingesham. 


CHAPTER    I 

EARLY  HISTORY   OF  THE   SIDNEYS 

^TpHE  race  of  Sidney  takes  its  place  amongst 
the  most  ancient  and  distinguished  in  the 
chronicles  of  English  history.  But  few  of  our 
old  houses  can  boast  a  lineage  more  remote,  or 
an  escutcheon  so  devoid  of  stain.  During  the 
epoch  of  the  Tudor  and  the  Stewart  the 
Sidneys  produced  a  long  line  of  illustrious  men 
that,  if  equalled,  has  never  been  surpassed  by 
any   other   family    on    the    roll  of  our    nobility. 

Before  initiating  a  detailed  account  of  the 
lives  of  its  most  famous  members,  it  will  be 
but  proper  and  convenient  to  trace  in  brief  the 
story  of  the  family  from  (so  far  as  is  known) 
its    origin    down    to    the    period    of    Sir    Henry 
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Sidney,  who  governed  both  Ireland  and  Wales  as 
the  viceroy  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Thus,  the  first 
of  the  name  of  whom  we  find  mention  in  this 
country  is  Sir  William  de  Sidenie,  who  accom- 
panied Henry  II.  to  England  on  his  accession 
to  the  throne  in  1 1 54,  and  received  the  office 
of  Chamberlain  to  that  monarch,  with  a  grant  of 
land  in  the  counties  of  Surrey  and  Sussex.  This 
knight  was  descended  from  an  ancestry  possessed 
of  much  wealth  and  influence  in  Normandy,  where 
its  pedigree  can  be  found  to  extend  back  upwards 
of  some  two  centuries  before  the  coming  of  the 
Conqueror  to  England.  From  the  time  of  this 
Sir  William  (who  was  buried  in  the  Lady  Chapel 
of  Lewes  Priory,  11 88)  until  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  his  posterity,  although  sending  re- 
presentatives to  the  Crusades  and  the  Agincourt 
campaign,  settled  in  the  counties  of  Sussex, 
Surrey,  and  Kent,  where  they  lived,  for  the  most 
part,  the  lives  of  country  squires,  intermarrying 
with     some     of    the     best     families     among     the 
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nobility  and  gentry,  and  frequently  obtaining  the 
honour  of  knighthood.^  But  it  was  reserved  for 
Nicholas  Sidney  Qemp.  Edward  IV.)  to  advance 
the  fortunes  of  his  descendants  by  an  alliance 
contracted  with  Anne  Brandon,  aunt  of  Charles, 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  husband  of  Mary,  sister  to 
Henry  VIII.  and  widow  of  Louis  XII.  of  France. 
By  the  marriage  of  Nicholas  his  descendants 
were  enabled,  through  the  Brandons,  to  deduce 
their  descent  from  William  I.  and  from  the 
ancient  kings  of  Scotland.  Nicholas  had  by  his 
wife  Anne  four  sons  and  one  daughter,  namely, 
William,  Thomas,  Robert,  Francis,  and  Thomasine, 
and  not  one  son  only  (William),  as  has  been  almost 
invariably  stated.     Of  these  sons,  William    became 

*  The  most  celebrated  of  the  Sidneys  who  flourished  during 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  were  Sir  Symon  (d.  1213), 
Roger  (a  Crusader,  who  died  at  Cyprus),  Sir  Roger  (d.  1239), 
Sir  Henry  (d.  1268),  Sir  Henry  (d.  1306),  and  Sir  William 
(knighted  by  Edward  II.). 

Among  the  families  with  whom  the  Sidneys  intermarried  we 
find  the  names  of  Brocas,  Hampden,  Norbury,  Ore,  St.  John, 
De  la  Mare,  Ashburnham,  and  D'Abernon. 
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the  founder  of  the  line  of  the  Sidneys  of 
Penshurst  ;  Thomas,  of  the  Sidneys  of  Walsingham, 
in  Norfolk  ;  and  Francis,  whose  name  is  very 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  State  papers,  held 
many  offices  at  Court  under  Henry  VIII.,  in- 
cluding that  of  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower. 

Sir  William  Sidney,  Knight-Banneret,  the  heir 
of  Nicholas,  was  destined  to  pass  a  career  of 
no  ordinary  splendour  and  distinction,  living  also 
long  enough  to  establish  the  fortunes  of  his  son  in 
addition  to  his  own.  He  was  ever  a  trusty  servant 
and  wise  counsellor  to  Henry  VIII.  Appointed, 
when  a  young  man,  an  Esquire  of  the  Body  to  that 
king,  his  first  public  service  (in  1510)  comprised 
a  journey  into  Spain,  whither  he  accompanied 
Lord  Darcy  with  a  force,  to  fight  for  Spain 
against  the  Moors,  and  where  he  refused  the 
offer  of  a  title  from  the  Spanish  monarch.  On 
his  return  home  he  served  in  some  very  hard 
fighting  between  the  French  and  English  fleets, 
and    was    knighted    for    his    valour.      In    151 3    he 
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commanded  a  division  at  the  battle  of  Flodden 
Field,  behaving  with  such  ability  and  courage  as 
to  obtain  a  pension  and  estates  from  Henry.  In 
the  following  year  he  went  on  a  visit  of  pleasure 
to  Paris  to  assist  at  the  coronation  of  Mary 
Tudor,  in  company  with  several  nobles  and 
gentlemen.  Later  on  he  was  again  sent  to 
Paris,  when  the  widowed  Mary  had  married,  as 
her  second  husband,  his  cousin  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  when  he  was  instructed  to  ask  Francis  I. 
to  keep  a  secret  the  fact  that  Suffolk  had  been 
privately  married  to  Mary  before  their  public 
espousals  at  Greenwich. 

On  the  conclusion  of  Sir  William's  naval  and 
military  services  he  was  made  Chamberlain  and 
Steward  of  the  Royal  Household,  and  was  even- 
tually employed  as  tutor  and  governor  to  the 
youthful  Edward  VI.,  from  whom  he  received 
the  magnificent  gift  of  the  Crown  manor  of 
Penshurst,  in  Kent.  Dying  in  1553,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-two,  the  stalwart  old  soldier  was  buried 
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at  Penshurst,^  leaving  behind  him  by  his  wife 
(Anne  Pagenham)  one  son,  Henry,  and  four 
daughters.  Of  these  four  daughters,  all  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  make  great  matches.  Mary,  the 
eldest,  married  Sir  William  Dormer,  and  became 
mother  of  the  famous  Jane,  Duchess  of  Feria ; 
Lucy  was  united  to  Sir  James  Harrington  ;  Anne 
married  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam ;  and  Frances, 
the  youngest,  wedded  the  Earl  of  Sussex. 

With  reference  to  the  relationship  of  the  Sidneys 
to  the  Brandons  (and  their  double  connection 
with  the  unfortunate  Lady  Jane  Grey),  the  follow- 
ing table  may  be  considered  to  possess  some  little 
genealogical  interest : 

*  Vide  Machyn^s  Diary. 
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CHAPTER   II 

SIR  HENRY  SIDNEY,    K.G. 

I 

QIR  HENRY  SIDNEY  is  one  of  those  few 
^  illustrious  Englishmen  who  have  not  received 
sufficient  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  historian. 
Amongst  the  many  famous  soldiers  and  statesmen 
of  the  Elizabethan  age  he  takes  deservedly  high 
rank.  Than  him,  no  public  servant  of  his  time 
served  Queen  and  country  with  more  fidelity  or 
success.  The  world  is  familiar  with  the  story 
of  his  brilliant  son,  who  hardly  lived  to  reach 
mature  manhood,  yet  of  Sir  Henry  himself, 
employed     in     the     thankless     task     of    governing 

13 
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Ireland  as  Lord  Deputy  during  the  stormiest  of 
all  the  tempestuous  periods  through  which  that 
luckless  island  has  passed,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  the  ruler  of  Wales,  it  knows  comparatively 
little. 

The  only  son  of  Sir  William,  Henry  had  laid 
before  him,  from  his  boyhood  upwards,  the 
expectation  of  a  brilliant  future.  After  a  brief 
residence  at  New  College,  Oxford,  his  parent's 
interest  at  Court  pushed  him  into  a  position  of 
importance  at  an  early  age.  Sir  William  being 
Comptroller^  of  the  Household  to  Edward,  Prince 
of  Wales,  Henry  and  the  future  king  became 
constant  and  devoted  comrades.^  On  the  suc- 
cession of  Edward  to  the  throne,  Henry  was 
appointed    one    of    the    Gentlemen    of    his    Privy 

^  Two  letters  by  Sir  William,  relating  to  the  duties  of  his 
office,  are  extant. 

'  In  Sir  Henry's  own  words,  "  I  was  by  that  most  famous 
king,  Henry  VIH.,  put  to  his  sweet  son,  Prince  Edward,  my 
most  dear  master,  my  near  kinswoman  being  his  only  nurse, 
my  father  his  chamberlain,  my  mother  his  governess,  my 
aunt,"  etc. 
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Chamber.     In  1550,  when  scarcely  one-and-twenty  ^ 
years  old,  he  was  knighted. 

Only  one  piece  of  policy  was  now  requisite  to 
establish  his  position — an  important  marriage.  In 
this  he  was  equally  fortunate.  He  espoused, 
in  1551,^  the  Lady  Mary  Dudley,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  the  de  facto 
ruler  of  the  realm.  This  marriage  not  merely 
improved  his  own  position,  but  made  also  the 
fortunes  of  his  children  and  their  heirs.  By  this 
marriage,  on  the  successive  deaths  of  Robert 
Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  Ambrose,  Earl 
of  Warwick,  Northumberland's  surviving  sons, 
the  Sidneys  became  heirs  of  the  Dudleys,  two 
of  whose  titles  were  subsequently  revived  in 
their     favour,     several     of     whose      estates     they 

1  "  The  nativitie  of  Henry  Sidney  was  on  Tuesday,  the  twentie 
day  of  July  ...  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand,  fyve 
hundred,  twentie  and  nine,  his  godfather  was  king  Henry  the 
eighte."  (From  a  MS.  belonging  to  Sir  Henry.) 

'  He  was  first  married  privately,  March  29,  1551,  at  Esher; 
afterwards  the  ceremony  was  repeated,  on  Whitsunday,  in  public, 
at  Ely  Place,  Holborn. 
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inherited,  and  whose  badge  ^  they  added  to  their 
arms. 

John  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and 
his  relatives  wielded,  from  the  fall  of  Somerset 
until  the  death  of  Edward,  a  power  such  as 
no  private  family  ever  had  in  England  since  the 
days  of  Warwick,  "  the  last  of  the  Barons "  ; 
such  as  no  single  family  has  ever  wielded  since, 
with  the  exception  of  the  years  when  Cromwell 
reigned  as  an  "  uncrowned  king."  Sir  Henry's 
alliance  with  such  a  race,  therefore,  proved 
of  great  help  to  him,  and  his  wife,  who 
entered  into  all  his  ambitions,  hopes,  and 
schemes,  was  as  good  a  mother^  as  she  was 
a  wife. 

On  July  6,  1553,  Edward  VI.  died  at  Green- 
wich, at  the  early  age  of  fifteen,  in  the  arms  of 
Sir  Henry  Sidney,  whereby  the  Dudleys  were  left 

1  A    bear    erect,    muzzled,    collared,    chained,    and    holding    a 
ragged  staff. 

2  "For  myne  owne  parte  I  have  had  onely  Lighte  from  Her." 
(Sir  P.  Sidney.) 
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masters  of  England,  and  Lady  Jane,-^  the  wife  of 
Lord  Guildford,  was  promoted  to  the  throne.  For 
a  few  days  it  looked  as  if  they  had  estab- 
lished a  new  dynasty.  But  it  was  for  a  few  days 
only,  and  Northumberland's  adherents  gradually, 
deserted  him  for  Mary,  the  legitimate  heiress. 
He  and  his,  within  a  short  space  of  time, 
exchanged  the  comforts  of  a  palace  for  the  con- 
finement of  a  prison.  Vengeance  on  these  family 
conspirators  was  both  speedy  and  sure.  North- 
umberland was  beheaded  in  August.  His  eldest 
son,  after  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  died,  a  few 
days  after  his  release,  at  Penshurst,  in  October, 
1554.  Lord  Guildford  and  Lady  Jane  were 
executed  on  the  same  day.  Sir  Henry  Sidney, 
indeed,  escaped  scot-free ;  but  Robert  Dudley, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Leicester,  was  for  some  time 
an  inmate    of  the    Tower    of  London. 

Although   Sir    Henry    succeeded  in    keeping   his 

*  To  Lady  Mary  Sidney  was    deputed  the   task  of   informing 
Lady  Jane  that  she  was  to  ascend  the  throne. 
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estates  unconfiscated,  he  never  completely  regained 
his  lost  favour  so  far  as  Queen  Mary  was  con- 
cerned, for  she  never  forgot  that  Sir  Henry*s 
was  one  of  the  signatures  attached  to  her  dying 
brother's  "  Letters  Patent "  depriving  ^  her  of  the 
right  of  succession  to  the  throne.  But  "  a  friend 
in  need  is  a  friend  indeed,"  and  Sir  Henry  was 
not  long  in  finding  such  a  friend,  and  that,  too, 
in  a  most  exalted  sphere.  This  was  no  less  a 
personage  than  the  King-Consort,  Philip  of  Spain, 
whom  he  had  been  sent  to  meet  on  his  journey 
to  England,  and  who  proved  both  a  kind  and  a 
powerful  protector.  Out  of  sheer  gratitude  Sir 
Henry  christened  his  eldest  son  after  the  King, 
who  in  his  turn  stood  godfather  to  Philip 
Sidney.^  The  other  children,  exclusive  of  a 
daughter,  who  died  in  extreme  infancy,  born  to 
Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Mary,  were  : 


^  Vide  my  Jane  the  Quene. 

2  "  A  king  gave  thee  thy  name."    (Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  epitaph 
on  Sir  P.  Sidney.) 
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1.  Margaret  (who  died  in  infancy,   1558); 

2.  Ambrosia  (1560-76)  ; 

3.  Mary     (afterwards     Countess    of    Pembroke, 
1561-1621); 

4.  Robert  (1563-1626); 

5.  Thomas  (1569-95). 

II 

Thomas  Radcliffe,  Earl  of  Sussex,  who  had 
married  Sir  Henry's  youngest  sister,  having  been 
appointed  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  was  accom- 
panied to  the  country  under  his  command  by  his 
brother-in-law  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  in  May  1556. 
In  his  initial  campaign  against  the  insurgent  Irish 
Sir  Henry  greatly  distinguished  himself,  kiUing 
with  his  own  hands  James  MacConnell,  a  formid- 
able enemy  to  the  English  rule.  Four  years  later 
Sir  Henry  succeeded  Sussex,  pro  tern.,  as  Lord 
Deputy,  and  led  his  troops  against  the  Ulster 
rebels.     In    1559    Sussex   returned  to  Ireland,  and 
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Sir  Henry  was  created  Lord  President  of  the 
Marches  of  Wales,  an  office  which  he  retained 
until  his  death,  occupying  as  his  official  residence 
the  grand  old  castle  of  Ludlow,  several  portions 
of  which  he  restored.  In  happy  contrast  to  his 
Irish  duties,  his  employment  here  was  of  a  more 
pacific  nature,  for  he  could  devote  attention  to 
the  education  of  his  children,  lead  the  life  of  a 
country  gentleman,  and  find  leisure  to  visit  his 
beautiful  estate  in  Kent.  It  was  due  to  his  resi- 
dence at  Ludlow  that  his  sons  Philip  and  Thomas 
received  their  education  at  Shrewsbury  school.^ 
It  was  while  Philip,  aged  twelve,  was  in  residence 
at  Shrewsbury  that  Sir  Henry  wrote  him  a  fatherly 
letter,  which  is  often  quoted  as  a  model  of 
parental  kindness  and  wisdom.  I  quote  below 
the  principal  portions  of  the  letter,  which  are 
deserving   of  the   highest   praise  : 

^  The  town  records  of  Shrewsbury  mention  that,  on  Philip's 
first  day  at  school,  "7^.  7.d.  was  spente  and  given  to  him,  in 
wine  and  cakes,  and  other  things." 
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"  Son  Philip, — I  have  received  two  letters 
from  you,  one  written  in  Latin,  the  other  in 
French.  .  .  .  Since  this  is  my  first  letter  that  ever 
I  did  write  to  you,  I  will  not  that  it  be  empty  of 
some  advices,  which  my  natural  care  of  you  pro- 
voketh  me  to  wish  you  to  follow  as  documents  to 
you,    in    this   your   tender    age. 

^'  Let  your  first  action  be  the  lifting  up  of  your 
mind  to  Almighty  God  by  hearty  prayer,  and 
feelingly  digest  the  words  you  speak  in  prayer, 
with  continual  meditation  and  thinking  of  Him 
to  whom  you  pray,  and  of  the  matter  for  which 
you  pray.  And  use  this  as  an  ordinary  act,  and 
at  an  ordinary  hour,  whereby  the  time  itself  shall 
put  you  in  remembrance  of  that  you  are  accus- 
tomed to  do.  In  that  time  apply  your  study  to 
such  hours  as  your  discreet  master  doth  assign 
you,  earnestly;  and  the  time  (I  know)  he  will  so 
limit,  as  shall  be  sufficient  for  your  learning,  and 
safe  for  your  health.  And  mark  the  sense  and 
the  matter  of  that  you  read,  as  well  as  the  words. 
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So  shall  you  both  enrich  your  tongue  with  words, 
and  your  wit  with  matter;  and  judgment  will 
grow  as  years  groweth  in  you.  Be  humble  and 
obedient  to  your  master,  for  unless  you  frame 
yourself  to  obey  others,  yea,  and  feel  in  yourself 
what  obedience  is,  you  shall  never  be  able  to  teach 
others  how  to  obey  you.  Be  courteous  of  gesture, 
and  affable  to  all  men,  with  diversity  of  reverence, 
according  to  the  dignity  of  the  person.  There  is 
nothing  that  winneth  so  much  with  little  cost. 

*'  Use  moderate  diet,  so  as  after  your  meal  you 
may  find  yourself  fresher  and  not  duller,  and 
your  body  more  lively  and  not  more  heavy. 
Seldom  drink  wine,  and  yet  sometimes  do;  lest, 
being  enforced  to  drink  upon  the  sudden,  you 
shall  find  yourself  inflamed.  Use  exercise  of 
body,  but  such  as  is  without  peril  of  your  joints 
or  bones.  .  .  .  Give  yourself  to  be  merry;  for 
you  degenerate  from  your  father,  if  you  find 
not  yourself  most  able  in  wit  and  body  to  do 
anything  when  you  are  most  merry.     But  let  your 
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mirth  be  ever  void  of  all  scurrility  and  biting 
words  to  any  man ;  for  a  wound  given  by  a 
word  is  oftentimes  harder  to  be  cured  than  that 
which  is  given  by  the  sword.  ...  If  you  hear  a 
wise  sentence,  or  an  apt  phrase,  commit  it  to  your 
memory,  with  respect  to  the  circumstance,  when 
you  shall  speak  it.  .  .  .  Think  upon  every  word 
that  you  will  speak  before  you  utter  it,  and 
remember  how  nature  hath  ramparted  up,  as  it 
were,  the  tongue,  with  teeth,  lips,  yea,  and  hair 
without  the  lips,  and  all  betokening  rains  and 
bridles,  for  the  loose  use  of  that  member. 

"Above  all  things,  tell  no  untruth  ;  no,  not 
in  trifles.  The  custom  of  it  is  naughty,  and  let 
it  not  satisfy  you  that,  for  a  time,  the  hearers 
take  it  for  a  truth  ;  for  after  it  will  be  known, 
as  it  is,  to  your  shame  ;  for  there  cannot  be 
a  greater  reproach  to  a  gentleman  than  to  be 
accounted    a   liar.    ... 

*'  Remember,  my  son,  the  noble  blood  you  are 
descended  of  by   your    mother's    side  ;    and  think 
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that    only    by    virtuous    life    and    good    action   you 
may  be  an  ornament  to  that  illustrious  family. 
*^  Your  loving  father, 
"  So  long  as  you  live  in  the  fear  of  God, 

''H.  Sidney." 

To  this  letter  Lady  Mary  added  a  postscript, 
which  shows  ample  evidence  of  the  love  she  felt 
for  both  her  husband  and  her  son. 

That  Sir  Henry  was  well  pleased  with  the 
tenure  of  his  office  at  Ludlow  may  be  considered 
certain  by  his  declaration  that  "  a  better  people 
to  govern  than  the  Welsh,  Europe  holdeth  not !  " 


III 


In  the  spring  of  1562  Sir  Henry  was  de- 
spatched on  an  errand  of  diplomacy  to  France, 
with  the  secret  aim  of  lending  help  to  the 
Huguenots  there,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
been     successful.       On    his     return    he     went    to 
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Scotland,  conveying  excuses  from  Elizabeth  for 
declining  to  hold  an  interview  with  Queen  Mary. 
Four  years  later  he  was  again  at  Edinburgh.  In 
1564  he  was  enrolled  a  Knight  of  the  Garter. 

Meanwhile,  the  condition  of  Irish  politics  had 
been  steadily  growing  worse.  The  successive 
administrations  of  Sussex  and  Arnold  had  effected 
little  towards  peace  and  quiet.  A  new  viceroy 
was  required.  Elizabeth  appealed  to  Sir  Henry, 
who,  with  many  misgivings,  accepted  the  post  of 
Lord  Deputy  in  October,  1562,  his  salary  being 
fixed  at   13J.  4^.  "per  diem." 

From  the  period  of  this  appointment  com- 
menced a  duel  between  Elizabeth  and  Sir  Henry 
over  pecuniary  matters,  a  duel  that  was  to  cause 
Sir  Henry  more  trouble  and  distress  than  all  the 
other  worries  of  an  arduous  official  life  put 
together.  Elizabeth  was  a  true  granddaughter 
of  Henry  VII.,  for,  like  him,  she  was  by  no 
means  lavish  in  money  matters.  Presents  and 
supplies   must    ever   be   lavished    upon   her,  but   as 
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for  making  any  concessions  in  her  turn,  it  was 
not  to  be  thought  of.  The  miserly  spirit  which 
permitted  her  to  deprive  the  brave  sailors  who 
fought  for  her  against  the  Armada  of  food  and 
ammunition,  induced  her  to  dock  Sir  Henry  of 
his  salary.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  would  plead 
the  terrible  expenses  entailed  by  his  govern- 
ment at  Dublin  and  elsewhere.  The  Queen 
remained  remorseless,  selfish,  and  deceitful.  No 
matter  the  brilliance  of  his  triumphs,  Elizabeth  ever 
reproached  Sir  Henry  with  the  constant  charge  of 
extravagance. 

Things  were  at  their  worst  when  the  Lord 
Deputy,  after  loss  by  shipwreck  of  all  **his  stuff 
and  horses,"  arrived  in  Dublin  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  1566.  His  troubles  began  with 
his  arrival. 

"  I  testify  to  God,  her  Highness,  and  to  you," 
he  wrote  to  Cecil,  ^'  that  all  the  charge  is  lost 
that  she  [the  Queen]  is  at  with  this  manner  of 
proceeding.  ...  I  will  give   you    all   my  lands  in 
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Rutlandshire  to  get  me  leave  to  go  into  Hungary, 
and  think  myself  bound  to  you  while  I  live." 

It  was  an  open  question  whether  Sir  Henry 
would  even  make  headway  against  one  Irishman 
alone.  This  was  the  famous  Shan,  or  Shane, 
O'Neil,  who  ruled  Ulster  with  a  hand  of  iron 
for  his  own  lawless  ends. 

'*  In  Ulster,"  wrote  Sir  Henry,  "  there  tyran- 
nizeth  the  Prince  of  Pride  ;  Lucifer  was  never 
more  puffed  up  with  pride  and  ambition  than  this 
O'Neil.  He  is,  at  present,  the  only  strong  and 
rich  man  in  Ireland,  i  and  he  is  the  dangourest 
man  and  most  like  to  bring  the  whole  estate  of 
this  land  to  subversion  and  subjugation  either  to 
him,  or  some  foreign  prince,  that  ever  was  in 
Ireland." 

To  deal  with  Shan,  who  was  a  strange  com- 
pound of  patriotism  and  ruffianism,^  Sir  Henry  at 

*  "At  once  a  drunken  ruffian  and  a  keen  and  fiery  patriot, 
the  representative  in  the  line  of  his  birth  of  the  ancient  Irish 
kings."  (Froude.) 
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first  resorted  to  diplomacy.  But  Shan  was  not 
to  be  caught  with  sweet  speeches,  and  the  offer 
of  a  peerage  proved  an  insufficient  bait.  Finally, 
the  perplexed  Viceroy,  driven  to  his  wits'  end  to 
know  how  to  tame  this  monster,  who  was  secretly 
corresponding  with  Spain,  proclaimed  him  a  rebel 
and  an  outlaw. 

"  No  Attila,  no  Totila,  no  Vandal,  no  Goth,  was 
more  to  be  dreaded,"  wrote  home  Sir  Henry, 
"than  this  man  is  for  overwhelming  Ireland.  If 
it  be  an  angel  from  heaven  that  will  say  that 
ever  O'Neil  will  be  a  good  subject  till  he  be 
thoroughly  chastised,  believe  him  not,  but  think 
him  a  spirit  of  error.  Surely,  if  the  Queen  do 
not  chastise  him  in  Ulster,  he  will  chase  all  hers 
out  of  Ireland.  Her  Majesty  must  make  up  her 
mind  to  the  expense,   and  chastise  this  cannibal." 

After  a  long  and  perilous  campaign  Shan  was 
conquered.  Driven  from  refuge  to  refuge,  he 
was  set  upon  by  a  clan  of  MacDonnels,  settlers 
from     Scotland,    who    had    espoused    the    English 
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cause.  In  a  drinking  bout  Shan  was  captured 
and  decapitated.  His  head,  **  pickled  in  a  pipkin," 
was  sent  from  Knockfergus  to  Dublin  Castle. 
Killed  on  the  night  of  June  2,  it  was  not 
under  Sir  Henry's  direction,  as  generally  supposed, 
that  Shan's  head  was  sent  as  a  ghastly  trophy 
to  adorn  the  ramparts,  but  it  was  by  order  of 
Captain  Piers,  in   command  at  Knockfergus. 

"How  just  Sidney's  calculations  had  been," 
records  Froude,  *'  how  ably  his  plans  were  con 
ceived,  how  bravely  they  were  carried  out,  was 
proved  by  their  entire  success.  ...  In  one 
season  Ireland  was  reduced  to  universal  peace 
and  submission.  While  the  world  was  full  of 
Sidney's  praises,  EHzabeth  persevered  in  writing 
letters  to  him,  which  Cecil,  in  his  own  name 
and  the  name  of  the  Council,  was  obliged  to 
disclaim.  But,  at  last,  the  Queen  too  became 
gradually  gracious,  and  she  condescended  to 
acknowledge  that  he  had  recovered  Ireland  for 
the   Crown,  and  thanked  him  for  his  services." 
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But  Shan  was  not  Sir  Henry's  only  deadly  foe. 
He  had  another  of  less  open  but  more  insidious 
character  in  the  person  of  Thomas  Butler,  Earl 
of  Ormonde.  This  nobleman,  who  preferred  the 
luxury  of  London  life  to  that  of  his  own  wild 
country,  never  missed  a  chance  of  striving  to  poison 
Elizabeth's  ear  against  the  Viceroy.  To  counter- 
balance this  treachery  needed  an  exertion  of  all 
Leicester's  influence.  The  quarrel  was  rendered 
the  more  bitter  by  the  circumstance  that  Ormonde, 
according  to  the  everlasting  custom  of  his  country- 
men, was  embroiled  in  a  feud  with  another  Irish 
nobleman,  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  Earl  of  Desmond. 
In  the  dispute  between  the  pair,  Sir  Henry  was 
forced  to  act  as  umpire,  and  with  rare  partiality 
gave  his  verdict  in  favour  of  Ormonde.  This 
upright  piece  of  justice  cost  him  the  hitherto  firm 
friendship  of  Desmond,^   who  lost  his  temper  with 

*  For  some  time  Sir  Henry  refused  to  arbitrate  until  he  had 
obtained  the  assistance  of  a  fellow-umpire.  Writing  to  Cecil 
(April,  1567),  he  says:  "I  will  never,  unpressed,  upon  my 
allegiance,   deal  in  the  great  matters  of  my  Lord  of  Ormonde 
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Sir  Henry,  openly  upbraided  him,  and  was  in 
consequence  put  under  arrest.  By  the  midsummer 
of  1567  Sir  Henry,  having  also  arrested  the 
turbulent  sons  of  Lord  Clanricarde,  had  the 
pleasure  of  writing  home  that  he  had  subjugated 
Ulster,  but  suiFering  from  ill-health,  was  allowed 
to  visit  England. 

At  their  own  request,  Sir  Henry  was  accom- 
panied by  several  Irish  chiefs,  having  "reclaimed 
them  to  civility,  comeliness  in  habit,  and  cleanliness 
in  diet."  Arrived  at  Hampton  Court,  Sir  Henry 
and  his  strange  retinue  created  much  sensation, 
and  the  Queen,  leaning  out  of  a  window,  made 
some  remarks  which  were  hardly  kind  or  true. 

Indeed,  his  reception  at  Court  was  hardly  cal- 
culated either  to  satisfy  or  stimulate  the  Lord 
Deputy.       Elizabeth    professed    to    be   horrified    at 

until  another  Chancellor  come,  ...  for  however  indifferently  I 
shall  deal,  I  know  it  will  not  be  thought  favourably  enough  on 
my  Lord  of  Ormonde's  side."  Every  effort  was  made  by  Elizabeth 
to  force  Sir  Henry  into  siding  with  Ormonde,  with  whom,  the 
scandal  of  the  Court  hinted,  she  was  in  love. 
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the  cost  of  his  expeditions  in  Ireland.  She  ac- 
cordingly pretended  that  he  had  erred  from  excess 
of  zeal.  She  invented  a  score  of  pretences  to 
excuse  herself.  Shan  O'Neil,  she  said,  was  only 
a  robber  chieftain,  a  mere  highwayman,  whose 
defeat  could  have  been  accomplished  with  far  less 
difficulty  and  expense.  His  warfare  with  the 
Viceroy  was  a  mere  "scuffle.''  She  finished  her 
tirade  by  sending  Desmond,  who  had  come  over 
with  Sir  Henry,  to  the  Tower.  Such  was  the 
manner  in  which  the  Queen  thought  fit  to  reward 
the  exploits  of  a  gallant  general  and  governor, 
who  had  risked  his  health,  his  fortune,  and  his 
life  in  her  service. 

But  with  the  public  at  large  Sir  Henry's 
services  were  highly  esteemed.  He  was  the  hero 
of  popular  ballads ;  the  story  of  his  campaigns 
was  the  theme  of  admiration  in  every  family 
circle,  at  every  street  corner,  in  the  parlour  of 
every  village  inn.  Even  Cecil,  hitherto  by  no 
means    too    well    disposed     towards    him,    turned 
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round  and  joined  in  the  applause,  although  never 
ceasing  to  feel  jealous  of  him,  since  he  feared 
that  Leicester  might  endeavour  to  get  Sir  Henry 
made  Secretary  of  State. 

Elizabeth,  moreover,  quickly  discovered  that 
Ireland  still  required  a  strong  ruler.  From  his 
sojourn  at  Penshurst,  where  he  occupied  himself 
in  building  operations,^  Sir  Henry  was  asked  to 
return  to  the  Emerald  Isle.  With  many  fore- 
bodings of  further  treachery,  he  ultimately  acceded 
to  the  royal  command,  and  arrived  at  Dublin  in 
the  autumn  of  1568.  Early  in  the  following  year 
he  opened  the  Irish  Parliament  in  state,  and 
ordered  that  in  future  its  Acts  should  be  printed 
and  published. 

For  the  following  twenty  months  Sir  Henry 
was  engaged  in  fighting  in  the  south,  the  op- 
position of  the  Butlers  proving  the  chief  difficulty. 

*  Whilst  at  home  Sir  Henry  visited  Kenilworth  Castle,  in 
writing  to  whose  proprietor  he  says :  "  I  was  never  more  in  love 
with  an  old  house." 

3 
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After  bringing  matters  to  a  triumphant  conclusion, 
he  went   back  to   England  in   March,    1571. 

Still  in  disgust  with  the  royal  parsimony,  Sir 
Henry  seems  to  have  abandoned  all  intention  of  going 
again  to  Ireland,  and  for  some  four  years  occupied 
himself  with  his  Welsh  duties.  On  applying  for 
payment  of  his  arrears  of  pay,  the  Queen  offered 
him  a  peerage  in  exchange.  But  this  artifice  was 
too  shallow  to  deceive.  Instead  thus  of  receiving 
money,  the  acceptance  of  a  peerage  would  actually 
involve,  per  contra^  Paying  it  away.  It  would  be  a 
pecuniary  gain  to  the  Crown,  and  a  pecuniary  loss 
to  himself.  It  would,  besides,  raise  him  very  little 
in  rank,  seeing  that  he  was  the  Viceroy  of  one 
country  and  the  ex-Viceroy  of  another.  He  refused 
to  nibble  at  the  bait,  and  only  offered  to  consider 
even  the  proposed  honour  if  the  Queen  would 
allow  him  a  salary  proportionate  to  a  more  exalted 
station.  This  the  Queen  abruptly  refused,  and  the 
elevation  of  a  Sidney  to  the  Peerage  was  delayed 
for  thirty  years.     With  respect  to  the  negotiations 
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leading  to  this  offer  and  refusal,  it  is  amusing  to 
read  the  part  taken  by  Lady  Mary,  who  quickly 
saw  through  the  royal  plan,  and  she  besought  Cecil 
to  leave  her  husband's  rank  undisturbed  in  such 
piteous  terms  that  the  matter  in  question  might 
have  been  something  in  the  light  of  a  terrible  in- 
fliction rather  than  the  bestowal  of  a  peerage.  Sir 
Henry,  she  wrote  to  Cecil,  "was  greatly  dismayed 
with  the  hard  choice  offered  him  ;  as  either  to  be 
a  Baron,  now  called  into  the  number  of  many  far 
more  able  to  maintain  it  withal,  or  else  in  refusing 
it  to  incur  her  Highnesses  displeasure.'' 

Once  more,  at  the  call  of  duty,  did  Sir  Henry 
leave  Wales  for  Ireland,  this  time — although,  as 
usual,  things  had  relapsed  into  a  tangled  state 
during  his  absence — with  brighter  pecuniary  pros- 
pects, Ehzabeth  having  assented  to  pay  him  a 
regular  salary,  due  quarterly.  But  this,  large 
though  it  was,  never  adequately  met  the  strain 
of  expenditure  to  which  he  was  subjected,  and 
his  private  fortune  was  again  embarrassed. 
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His  first  task  was  to  attempt  the  pacification  of 
Ulster.  To  attain  this  his  policy  was  at  once 
clever  and  comprehensive.  He  divided  the  pro- 
vince in  counties,  established  schools,  introduced 
teachers  from  England,  built  numerous  bridges, 
and  invited  colonists  to  settle.  He  next  turned 
his  attention  in  the  same  way  to  Connaught.  Up 
to  that  time,  Sir  Henry  himself  testified,  the 
English  Pale  had  been  '^  overwhelmed  with  vaga- 
bonds ;  stealth  and  spoil  daily  carried  out  of 
it ;  the  people  miserable,  not  two  men  in  the 
whole  of  it  being  able  to  lend  twenty  pounds." 
Of  both  Ulster  and  Connaught  the  subjection  was 
carried  out  only  by  force  of  arms,  often  in  the 
stress  of  winter,  and  the  glories  of  the  campaign 
were  saddened  by  the  death  of  the  good  and 
brave  Earl  of  Essex.^ 

By    the    end    of    the    year     1576    Sir    Henry's 

^  Walter  Devereux,  father  of  Elizabeth's  unfortunate  favourite, 
and  of  the  famous  "Stella,"  whom  he  had  hoped  would  marry 
Sir  Philip  Sidney.  His  widow  was  wedded,  soon  after  his  death, 
to  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester. 
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bitter  treatment  at  Elizabeth's  hands  was  resumed. 
She   grumbled    at   having    to   pay    his  salary.     His 
enemies  (including  his  brother-in-law^  Lord  Sussex) 
whispered  that   he  was  unduly  reckless   and   extra- 
vagant.    A    dispute    between   him    and    the    gentry 
of  the    English    Pale    over    the    method    in   which 
they    should    pay    their    annual    tax    brought    the 
quarrel  to  its  head.       The   Queen,  with  monstrous 
ingratitude,    accused    him    of  being   a    '*too    costly 
servant,"    and   of  *'  alienating  from   her  the  hearts 
of    her    subjects "  !      This    was    more    than    flesh 
and    blood    could    stand.       In    the    vehemence    of 
his    wrath    Sir     Henry    thundered    in    reply    that 
but     for     being     engaged     in     the     midst     of    a 
campaign      against     a     turbulent     and     murderous 
chieftain,    called    Rory    Oge    O'More,    he    would 
have     resigned     his     oflice     and     quitted     Ireland 
without  leave.      Luckily  for   him,   Rory  gave  him 
no    leisure,    so    that    he    was    unable    to    put    into 
execution  a  threat    that    might   have    lost   him    his 
liberty. 
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Rory  Oge  ultimately  came  to  the  same  violent 
death  as  had  previously  the  daring  Shan  O'Neil. 
He  was  killed  by  Barnaby  Fitzpatrick  (once 
"  whipping-boy "  to  Edward  VI.)  at  Christmas, 
1578,  and  Sir  Henry  had  the  satisfaction  of 
declaring,  at  Kilkenny,  that  Ireland  was,  at  length, 
reduced  to  peace.  The  intrigues  at  Court  were, 
nevertheless,  again  carried  on  against  him.  Hints 
reached  Ireland  that  the  Queen  longed  for  an 
excuse  to  recall  him.  In  September,  1578,  sick 
in  health,  broken  in  spirit,  at  enmity  with 
Elizabeth,  he  left  Ireland,  which  he  had  ruled 
with  such  conspicuous  sagacity,  for  ever.  On 
the  partial  recovery  of  his  health  he  resumed 
his  office  at  Ludlow.  But,  even  there.  Sir  Francis 
Walsingham  had  to  put  him  on  his  guard  against 
the  malice  of  the  Queen.  It  was  urged  that  he 
did  not  treat  harshly  enough  the  Catholics.  But, 
with  his  son  Philip,  he  hesitated  to  inflict  on 
the  gentry  professing  the  ancient  faith  all  the 
penalties   and    fines   imposed   by    the   latest   laws. 
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With  the  exception  of  a  visit,  paid  in  state 
in  1 58 1,  to  Shrewsbury,  there  is  nothing  much 
that  invites  record  of  the  remainder  of  his  life 
at  Ludlow.  In  1582,  on  the  alarm  of  further 
disturbances  in  Ireland,  the  Queen  stooped  so  low 
as  to  ask  the  servant  she  had  so  ill  repaid  to 
once  more  unsheath  his  sword  there  on  her  behalf. 
But  this  time  she  was  counting  without  her  host. 
Weary  with  premature  old  age.  Sir  Henry  elected 
to  stay  at  home,  unless  the  Queen  would  consent 
to  his  son  Philip  accompanying  him  to  Ireland, 
and  soon  succeeding  him  in  his  viceroyalty.  But 
Elizabeth  declined  to  relinquish  her  favourite,  so 
Sir  Henry  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  peace, 
busied  in  attending  to  his  Welsh  office,  and 
dying   at  Worcester   on    May    5,    1586. 

His  faithful  consort  followed  him  to  the  grave 
three  months  later,  and  his  beloved  son  Philip 
at  an  interval  of  only  two  months  after  Lady 
Mary. 

Sir   Henry's   corpse   was,    at    the   express   order 
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of  Elizabeth,  conveyed  from  the  Bishop's  Palace 
at  Worcester,  with  a  ceremonial  of  most  extra- 
ordinary magnificence,  by  slow  stages,  to  its 
interment  at  Penshurst,  in  June.  His  heart  was 
buried  at  Ludlow,  the  home  of  his  happiest 
days. 

IV 

Notwithstanding  Elizabeth's  despicable  ingrati- 
tude, it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  when  financial 
questions  were  not  at  issue,  relations  between  Sir 
Henry  and  herself  were  of  a  more  cordial  nature 
than  might  have  been  expected.  The  Queen 
visited  Penshurst.  She  made  Lady  Mary  several 
presents.  She  addressed  him  as  '*  Harry."  Yet 
she  treated  him  with  conspicuous  injustice.  She 
never  rewarded  him  for  his  services  in  Ireland. 
Lady  Mary  suffered  too  as  deeply  as  her  husband, 
since,  whilst  nursing  the  Queen  through  an  attack 
of  small-pox,  she  caught  the  disease  herself,  with 
the  result  that,  so  Fulke  Greville  and  Ben  Jonson 
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tell    us,    she  was  foully  disfigured  for  the   rest    of 
her  days,  and  was  often  obliged  to  wear  a  mask. 

It  is  often  said  that  Sir  Henry  suffered,  in 
a  political  point  of  view,  during  Elizabeth's  reign, 
from  his  relationship  to  Leicester.  But  this  was 
not  so.  Leicester,  with  all  his  faults,  proved  a 
staunch  friend  and  generous  relation,  and  was 
especially  kind  to  his  brother-in-law.  It  was  by 
his  bounty  that  a  nice  dowry  was  bestowed  on 
his  niece  Mary  at  her  espousals  with  Lord 
Pembroke.  The  rapid  progress  effected  by  Sir 
Philip  at  Court  was  also  due  to  his  exertions. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  Leicester's  enemies 
considered  Sir  Henry  as  their  common  enemy,  on 
account  of  the  close  ties  of  blood  that  bound  the 
pair  to  one  another.  With  Leicester  Sir  Henry 
lived  on  far  better  terms  than  with  his  other 
illustrious  brother-in-law.  Lord  Sussex.  So  strong, 
indeed,  was  his  attachment  to  the  Dudley  interest 
considered,  that  it  was  the  constant  complaint  of 
the   authors  of  numerous  pamphlets   circulated   by 
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the  Jesuits  and  others  throughout  England, 
inveighing  against  Elizabeth  and  Leicester,  that 
the  latter  aimed,  like  his  father,  at  the  advance- 
ment of  his  own  kin  by  unfair  means,  and  that 
on  his  climbing  to  the  throne  the  most  important 
statesman  in  England  would  be  Sir  Henry  Sidney. 
Even  Cecil  (and  not  without  cause),  so  we  learn 
from   his    private    papers,    feared    this. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  reign  Sir  Henry  un- 
doubtedly acted  as  a  mediator  between  Leicester 
and  Bishop  de  Quadra,  the  Spanish  Ambassador, 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  King  Philip's  consent 
to  a  marriage  between  the  ambitious  Dudley  and 
Elizabeth.  Later  on  we  find  Sir  Henry  and  his 
wife  engaged  in  advising  De  Quadra  concern- 
ing a  marriage  for  Elizabeth  with  the  Archduke 
Charles.  According  to  De  Quadra,  Lady  Mary 
once  told  him  that  Elizabeth  was  alarmed  at 
discovering  a  plot  laid  to  murder  Leicester  and 
herself  at  a  dinner  given  by  Lord  Arundell. 
Again,  on   the  occasion  of  Amy  Robsart's   death, 
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Sir  Henry  saved  the  situation  by  declaring  that 
Dudley  was  innocent  of  his  wife's  death,  and  that 
the  Queen  was  likewise  guiltless  of  the  hapless 
lady's   mysterious  end. 

Conducted  on  a  more  pleasing  and  more  open 
scale  were  Sir  Henry's  missions  to  Scotland.  His 
visits  there  seem  to  have  been  as  enjoyable  as 
they  were  successful,  and  his  interviews  at  Holy- 
rood  with  Mary  Stewart  seem  to  have  given 
great  satisfaction  to  both  of  the  rival  Queens  of 
the   sister    countries. 

As  a  young  man  Sir  Henry  was  remarkably 
good-looking.^  His  manners  and  address  were 
always  winning  and  courteous.  Of  a  naturally 
mild  and  merry  temperament,  he  could,  neverthe- 
less, blaze  forth  into  anger  when  roused.  It 
needed  a  strong  man  to  govern  Ireland,  and  he 
was  undoubtedly  a  strong  man.  Above  all  things 
a   lover  of  order,   he  was  minute    and    regular   in 

^  By  Holinshed  he  is  quaintly  dubbed  "  the  onelie  od  man  and 
paragon  of  the  Court." 
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his  business  transactions,  and  in  this  particular  it 
is  to  his  credit  that  he  ordered  the  records  of 
Ireland,  which  he  found  scattered  about  and  placed 
under  no  proper  care,  to  be  properly  catalogued, 
stored,  and  housed  in  a  special  room  designed  for 
the  purpose  in  Dublin  Castle.  In  all  the  weighty 
pecuniary  matters  pertaining  to  his  high  offices  he 
was  the  soul  of  honour.  Literary  and  scientific 
pursuits  relieved  his  idle  hours,  whilst  he  inherited 
from  his  father  a  rare  interest  in  the  Navy  and 
its  affairs.  As  kind  and  generous  to  his  secre- 
taries and  officers  as  to  his  own  children,  he  was 
adored  by  the   members  of  his   household. 

Sent  to  Ireland  at  a  period  when  the  English 
supremacy  was  almost  lost,  he  had  to  reconquer 
it  for  England  before  settHng  down  to  the  duties 
of  his  administration.  Of  Irish  viceroys  Sir  Henry 
ranks  facile  princeps.  But  the  terrible  nature  of 
his  task  ruined  his  fortune  and  his  constitution. 
He  died  a  disappointed  man.  If,  in  dealing  with 
the  insurgents,   he   had  often   to   resort    to   martial 
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law,  it  must  be  allowed  that  its  victims  were 
criminals  of  the  deepest  dye.  The  executions 
were  necessary.  Sir  Henry,  indeed,  confessed  that, 
so  far  from  being  too  zealous  to  punish,  he  had 
*'  chosen  to  creep  with  the  snail  slenderly,  than 
to  run   swiftly  with  the  horse." 

At  Sir  Henry's  death  Molyneaux,  his  devoted 
secretary,  most  truly  wrote  that  "  there  was  great 
moan  and  lamentation,  especially  by  those  under 
his  government,  as  having  lost  that  special  noble- 
man whom  for  courtesy  they  loved,  for  justice 
amongst  them  they  highly  honoured,  and  for  many 
other  and  rare  gifts  and  singular  virtues  they 
in  his  lifetime  greatly  esteemed,  and  at  his  death 
marvellously   bemoaned  !  " 

Ample  materials  for  framing  a  biography  of 
Sir  Henry  are  comprised  in  his  voluminous  corre- 
spondence, which  constitutes  not  only  an  account 
of  the  writer's  deeds,  but  also  an  excellent  history 
of  quite  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  Elizabeth's 
reign.     In  the  pages  of  his  letters  we   discern  the 
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true  character  of  the  man,  the  story  of  his  toils, 
the  fulness  of  his  integrity  and  valour.  We 
perceive  how  shabbily  he  was  treated^  and  how 
patiently  he  suffered.  We  recognise  in  him  one 
of  the  greatest  and  noblest  of  Englishmen  that 
ever  devoted  himself  to  the  public  service.^ 
Perhaps  the  best  and  most  concise  phrase  that 
can  be  quoted  in  summing  up  both  the  story  of 
his  career  and  the  tendencies  of  his  inclinations 
is  his  own  family  motto,  to  which  he  was  never 
tired  of  alluding  as  being  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  his  circumstances,  namely  : 

*^Quo  Fata  Vocant," 

for  if  ever  a  life  was  chivalrously  resigned  to  the 

*  As  an  instance  of  this,  a  sentence  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Walsingham  bears  conclusive  testimony.  *'  Three  times,"  says 
he,  *•  has  her  Majesty  sent  me  to  Ireland ;  I  returned  from  each 
of  them  three  thousand  pounds  worse  than  I  went ! " 

*  When  in  attendance  at  Hampton  Court  on  the  Queen,  he 
and  his  wife  were  given  but  one  very  scantily  furnished  room, 
which  not  only  had  to  serve  them  for  a  bed-chamber,  but  also 
for  an  office  for  Sir  Henry. 
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buffets    and    decrees   of   fate,    it   was    that   of  this 
true  and  faithful  servant  of  a  faithless  Queen. 

Of  Sir  Henry's  children,  three  (Philip,  Mary, 
and  Robert)  achieved  fame,  and  their  memoirs 
follow  below  ;  but  of  his  youngest  child,  Thomas, 
historians  make  little  or  no  mention,  and  the 
following  information  concerning  him  may,  there- 
fore, prove  of  interest. 

Nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  the  writers  who 
have  made  bare  reference  to  him  have  styled 
him  Sir  Thomas  Sidney  ;  but  this  is  incorrect, 
for  he  was  never  knighted.  Collins  even  passes 
over  his  career  in  silence,  except  for  calling  him 
a  knight,  which  he  was  not.  This  lack  of 
information  about  him  is  all  the  more  extra- 
ordinary considering  that  he  seems  to  have  been, 
for  his  age,  rather  an  important  personage.  We 
find  him,  for  instance,  taking  a  very  prominent 
part  in  the  gorgeous  funeral  procession  of  his 
brother  to  St.  Paul's,  and  distinguishing  himself 
greatly     for     his     valour     in     the     war     in     the 
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Netherlands,    where  he   was    present    at    the   battle 
of  Zutphen. 

He  was  born  March  25,  1569,  whilst  his  father 
was  engaged  in  Ireland,  and  Cecil  was  one  of  his 
godfathers.  Educated  at  Shrewsbury  School,  he 
was  one  of  the  pupils  selected  to  greet  his  uncle 
Leicester  on  his  visit  to  that  town.  He  married 
Margaret,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Arthur  Dakyns. 
Dying  in  July,  1595,  without  issue,  he  was  buried 
at  Kingston-upon-Hull.  Sir  Henry  considered 
him  a  promising  youth,  but  not  so  clever  as  his 
brothers. 


FRANCES  SIDNEY,  COUNTESS  OF  SUSSEX 
(1531— 1589) 

PHILANTHROPIST 


CHAPTER   III 

FRANCES  SIDNEY,   COUNTESS  OF  SUSSEX 

r7  RANGES,  the  wife  of  the  famous  Lord 
Sussex,  whom  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  described 
in  absurdly  complimentary  terms  in  Kenilworthy 
was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  William  Sidney, 
by  his  wife  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  Pagen- 
ham,  and  widow  of  Thomas  Fitzwilliam,  brother 
of  Lord  Southampton.  She  was  thus  sister  to 
Sir  Henry  Sidney,  who  succeeded  her  husband 
as  Lord  Deputy  in  Ireland,  and  of  whom  Lord 
Sussex  ever  after  remained  unduly  jealous,  not- 
withstanding all  the  efforts  of  his  wife  towards  a 
reconciliation. 

Married   to   Thomas    RadcliiFe,   Earl   of  Sussex, 
April    26,    1555,    Frances    was    left    a    widow    in 
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June,  1583.  In  March^  1589,  she  died  at 
Bermondsey,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel, 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Throughout  her  married  life  and  widowhood 
Lady  Sussex  had  been  noted  for  her  boundless 
benevolence  and  her  support  of  the  new-born 
Anglican  Church,  of  whose  communion  she  was 
a  staunch  member.  Lord  Sussex  having  no  chil- 
dren by  her,  she  bequeathed  nine-tenths  of  her 
property  to  charity.  It  is  to  the  last  will  and 
testament  of  this  munificent  and  noble  lady  that 
Cambridge  University  owes  the  institution  of 
that  celebrated  college  which  bears  her  maiden 
name,  coupled  with  the  title  of  her  husband. 

By  this  will  she  bequeathed  the  sum  of  ^5,000 
(equivalent  to  some  ^^ 40,000  of  our  money),  as 
well  as  other  additional  property,  for  the  founda- 
tion and  endowment  at  Cambridge  of  a  college  to 
be  christened  the  "  Lady  Frances  Sidney-Sussex." 
Should  this  sum  and  the  attendant  property  prove 
insufficient    for    the    purpose    of    erecting    such    a 
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College,  it  was  to  be  expended  instead  in  adorning, 
enriching,  and  enlarging  Clare  Hall,  on  condition 
that  this  institution  should,  out  of  grateful  remem- 
brance, be  known  in  future  as  the  "  Clare  and 
Lady  Frances  Sidney-Sussex  College."  But  the 
funds,  luckily,  were  deemed  sufficient.  The 
foundation  of  the  new  college  took  place  in 
1596,  and  it  was  formally  opened  on  its  com^ 
pletion,  some  three  years  later.  By  her  directions, 
the  college  was  to  provide  room  for  a  master, 
ten  fellows,  and  twenty  scholars ;  but  her  executors, 
the  funds  being  barely  ample  for  this,  were  com- 
pelled to  reduce  the  number  of  the  scholars.^ 
Subsequent  endowments,  it  need  scarcely  be  said, 
have  increased  the  original  total. 

This  magnificent  memorial  was  not  the  only 
public  donation  of  the  Countess.  In  addition  to 
leaving  ;£ioo  (equivalent  to  some  ;^8oo  of  our 
money)  for  distribution  among  "  poor  and  godly  " 

1  In  April,  i6i6,  Oliver  Cromwell  was  admitted  a  fellow- 
commoner  of  the  college. 
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preachers,  she  bequeathed  ^20  to  the  Abbey 
Church  of  Westminster  for  the  provision  of  two 
divinity  lectures  to  be  delivered  there,  weekly, 
in  future.  For  the  decoration  of  the  magnificent 
sepulchre  at  Westminster  under  which  she  rests 
she  also  left  provision. 

Unluckily  for  her  domestic  peace,  Lady  Sussex, 
in  addition  to  having  to  act  as  a  kind  of  buffer 
between  her  husband  on  the  one  side,  and  her 
brother  and  the  Dudleys  on  the  other,  was  little 
liked,  it  seems,  by  the  Queen,  who  behaved  with 
her  usual  want  of  liberality  and  fairness  in  regard 
to  some  property  to  which  she  was  clearly  entitled. 


SIR    PHILIP    SIDNEY 

(1554— 1586) 
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The  great  glory  of  his  family,  the  great  hope  of  mankind,  the  most  lively 
pattern  of  virtue,  the  glory  of  the  world.  (Camden.) 

Sidney,  than  whom  no  gentler,  braver  man 

His  own  delightful  genius  ever  feign'd, 

Illustrating  the  vales  of  Arcady 

With  courteous  courage  and  with  loyal  loves. 

Upon  his  natal  day  an  acorn  here 

Was  planted  :  it  grew  up  a  stately  oak, 

And  in  the  beauty  of  its  strength  it  stood 

And  flourish'd,  when  his  perishable  part 

Had  moulder 'd,  dust  to  dust.     That  stately  oak 

Itself  hath  moulder'd  now ;  but  Sidney's  fame 

Endureth  in  his  own  immortal  works. 

(SOUTHEY.) 
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CHAPTER   IV 

SIR   PHILIP   SIDNEY 

I 

A   T     Penshurstj    *'  at    a    little     before     five     of 
^  the   clock"     on    Friday    morning,    Novem- 

ber 30th,  1554,  was  ushered  into  the  world 
Philip,  the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  his  parents, 
Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Mary  Sidney.  He  was 
christened  Philip,  after  the  King-Consort,  who 
also  stood  godfather  to  him,  the  other  sponsors 
being  the  Earl  of  Bedford  and  the  Duchess  of 
Northumberland.  His  birth  afforded  one  of  those 
few  instances  of  a  really  great  man  proving  so 
fortunate    as   to    be    the    father    of  a   really    great 

son.       The    son's     greatness     in     this     case     was, 
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however,  to  endure  for  all  too  short  a  span. 
Like  Alexander  amongst  the  ancients,  like  Keats, 
Shelley,  and  General  Wolfe  amongst  the  moderns, 
he  was  destined  to  die  before  reaching  the 
prime  of  life,  before  obtaining  a  chance  of  pre- 
senting to  the  sight  of  an  admiring  audience  the 
measure  of  his  genius.  It  seems  extraordinary, 
in  fact,  that  he  should  have  achieved  so  much 
in  so  short  a  time.  His  life  was  a  dream 
of  gold.  "  Those  whom  the  gods  love  die 
young  ! 

No  illustrious  Briton  has  ever  bequeathed  to 
his  posterity  a  more  glorious  reputation.  In 
honouring  him,  the  *'  English  Marcellus,'*  the 
"  Bayard  of  Britain,"  the  stainless  knight  *'  sans 
peur  et  sans  reprochc,'''  the  sweet  "  warbler  of 
poetic  prose,"  ^'  lumen  familiae  suae^'  the  "  cherished 
child  of  the  Muses,"  the  "type  of  chivalry  in  the 
Elizabethan  age,"  our  leading  historians  are  in 
perfect  accord.  If  his  portrait  has  been  too  hand- 
somely depicted,  it  hangs,  at  least,  depicted  in  the 
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most  generous  of  colours.  If  his  character  has 
been  too  highly  praised,  his  virtues  too  highly 
extolled,  and  his  faults  too  lightly  condoned, 
it  has  been  due  to  his  biographers.  Except, 
indeed,  in  the  case  of  some  fictitious  charges  of 
immorality  against  Sir  Philip  on  account  of  his 
love  for  "  Stella,"  his  biographers  have  erred  in 
adopting  a  policy  of  "painting  the  lily."  They 
have  essayed  to  describe  a  man  who,  by  the 
vigour  of  their  eulogies,  has  been  converted  into 
a  kind  of  sinless  legendary  hero.  They  have 
erred,  in  my  humble  opinion,  in  not  describing 
the  man  as  he  actually  was.  The  truest  biography 
is  that  which  records  with  blameless  impartiality 
the  good  and  the  evil  together.  The  one  without 
the  other  is  valueless.  For  instance,  no  more 
pleasantly  written  or  interesting  biography  exists 
in  our  language  than  that  of  Lord  Nelson  by 
Southey  ;  but  yet,  is  it  the  "  real "  Nelson  ? 
Philip  Sidney  was  only  human,  very  human,  after 
all.     His  popularity  should   have   nothing   to    fear 
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from  this.  He  was  hot-tempered  and  passionate 
to  an  excess,  when  roused  ;  he  was  extravagant  ;  ^ 
he  was  impatient  of  control.  These  were  his 
worst  faults.  Are  they  so  serious  that  his  prin- 
cipal biographers  should  have  shirked  mentioning 
them  ? 

In  spite  of  these  failings,  he  was,  to  quote  his 
grateful  biographer,  admirer,  and  friend,  Fulke^ 
Greville,  "  a  true  model  of  worth ;  a  man  fit  for 
conquest,  plantation,  or  reformation,  or  what  action 
soever  is  the  greatest  and  hardest  amongst  men  ; 
withal,  such  a  lover  of  mankind  and  goodness  that 
whosoever  had  any  real  parts  in  him  found  comfort, 

*  Sir  Philip  died  very  heavily  in  debt.  If,  indeed,  we  multiply 
the  sum  said  to  be  due  to  his  creditors  by  a  number  sufficient 
to  raise  it  to  its  equivalent  in  our  money,  it  may  be  calculated 
to  have  reached  the  total  of  ^37,000. 

*  Fulke,  or  Foulk,  Greville,  created  Baron  Brooke,  was 
born  in  the  year  1554,  and  died  in  1628,  thus  surviving  Sir 
Philip  by  some  forty-two  years.  James  I.  bestowed  Warwick 
Castle  upon  him,  as  well  as  a  peerage.  He  met  his  death 
by  violent  means,  being  stabbed  by  an  old  servant.  There 
are  fine  portraits  of  both  him  and  Sir  Philip  at  Warwick 
Castle. 
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participation,  and  protection  to  the  uttermost  of 
his  power ;  like  Zephyrus,  he  giving  life  where 
he  blew.  The  universities  abroad  and  at  home 
accounted  him  a  very  Maecenas  of  learning,  dedi- 
cated their  books  to  him,  and  communicated  every 
invention  or  improvement  of  knowledge  to  him. 
Soldiers  honoured  him,  and  were  so  honoured  by 
him,  as  no  man  thought  he  marched  under  the 
true  banner  of  Mars  that  had  not  obtained  Sir 
Philip  Sidney's  approbation.  Men  of  affairs  in 
most  parts  of  Christendom  entertained  correspond- 
ence with  him.  .  .  .  His  heart  and  capacity  were 
so  large  that  there  was  not  a  cunning  painter,  a 
skilful  engineer,  an  excellent  musician,  or  any  other 
artificer  of  extraordinary  fame,  that  made  not 
himself  known  to  this  famous  spirit,  and  found 
him  his  true  friend  without  hire  and  the  common 
rendezvous  of  worth  in  his  time  Besides,  the 
ingenuity  of  his  nature  did  spread  itself  so  freely 
abroad  as  who  lives  that  can  say  he  ever  did  him 
any  harm  ?  " 
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"  Sidney,"    sings   Shelley, 

As   he   fought, 
And  as   he  fell,   and  as  he  lived  and   loved, 
Sublimely  mild,   a   spirit  without  spot. 

Spenser  gratefully,  among  many  other  similar 
eulogies,    recorded   the — 

Remembrance   of  that  most  heroic  spirit, 
*     The   heaven's   pride,   the   glory   of  our   days, 
Which   now  triumpheth   through   immortal   merit 
Of  his   brave   virtues,    crowned  with   lasting   bays 
Of  heavenly  bliss   and  everlasting   praise : 
Who   first  my   Muse   did  Hft  out  of  the   floor 
To   sing  his   sweet   delights  in   lowly   praise. 

'*  The  true  spirit  or  vein  of  ancient  poetry," 
wrote  the  great  Sir  William  Temple,  "seems 
to  shine  most  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  whom  I 
esteem  both  the  greatest  poet  and  the  noblest 
genius  that  hath  left  writings  behind  them, 
and  published  in  ours  or  any  other  modern 
language." 
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Above   all  others   this   is   he, 

Which   erst  approved   in   his   song 

That  love  and   honour   might   agree, 
And  that   pure  love  will   do   no   wrong. 

(ROYDON.) 

/"But  J.  R.  Green  has,  perhaps,  most  ably  painted 
the  lights  and  shades  of  Sir  PhiHp's  character 
when  he  mentions  "  his  chivalry  and  his  learning, 
his  thirst  for  adventures,  his  tendency  to  extrava- 
gance, his  freshness  of  tone,  his  tenderness  and 
childlike  simplicity  of  heart,  his  affectation  and 
false   sentiment,    his    keen    sense    of  pleasure."  j^ 

II 

The  initial  interesting  fact  in  connection  with 
Philip's  boyhood  is  the  payment  to  him  at  the 
early  age  of  ten  years,  through  the  medium  of  a 
deputy,  of  the  tithes  due  from  the  living  of 
Whitford,  Flint,  on  account  of  the  deposition  of 
the  rector  for  his  Catholic  sympathies.  The 
youthful  Philip   was  thus  informed  that   a  sum  of 
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money,  amounting  to  over  fifty  pounds  yearly, 
would  be  put  by  for  him.  Simple  a  circumstance 
as  is  this  to  comprehend,  it  has  been  misinter- 
preted by  some  writers,  who  have  imagined  that 
Philip  was  intended  for  the  Church  ;  by  others 
the  matter  has  been  so  little  understood  that, 
finding  the  name  ''  Philip  Sidney "  amongst  the 
diocesan  records  of  Hereford,  they  have  promptly 
created  an  imaginary  clergyman  of  that  name, 
and  dubbed  him  a  canon  of  that  cathedral ! 

About  the  period  of  his  possession  of  the  living, 
Philip  was  sent  to  Shrewsbury  School,  where  he 
remained  four  years,  winning  the  utmost  distinc- 
tion for  his  scholarship,  and  laying  the  foundations 
of  his  life-long  friendship  with  his  fellow-pupil 
Fulke  Greville.  He  seems,  during  his  stay  at 
Shrewsbury,^  to  have  been  of  a  very  delicate  con- 
stitution ;  and  on  his  accompanying  Fulke  Greville 
to    study   at  Christ  Church,   Oxford,  in    1568,  we 

^  An  original  portrait  of  him,  by  an  unknown  artist,  is  preserved 
at  the  school. 
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find  Archbishop  Parker^  writing  expressly  to  permit 
his  eating  meat  during  Lent.  "  Such  was  his 
appetite  for  learning  that  he  could  never  be  fed 
fast    enough    therewith,'*  says  Fuller. 

Whilst  at  Oxford  it  was  proposed  to  marry 
him  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  statesman  Cecil, 
which  would  have  been,  from  a  worldly  and 
political  point  of  view,  an  excellent  alliance  for 
both  the  parties  concerned.  But,  after  prolonged 
negotiations,  it  was  broken  off,  and  Anne  Cecil 
was  betrothed  to  Philip's  future  deadly  enemy 
the   Earl    of  Oxford. 

In  the  spring  of  1572  Philip  left  England,  the 
better  to  finish  his  education,  for  a  tour  on  the 
Continent,  first  visiting  Paris,  whither  he  carried 
letters  of  introduction  to  our  ambassador.  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham,  by  whom  he  was  introduced 
to  the  French  King  and  the  principal  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  Court.      So  pleased  was  Charles  IX. 

*  This  permission  was  obtained  by  Leicester  on  behalf  of  "  my 
boy,  Philip  Sidney." 

5 
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with  the  handsome  youth  that  he  gave  him  a 
title  and  the  post  of  gentleman-in-waiting.  But 
the  pleasures  of  *'  Baron  Sidenay's  "  visit  to  Paris 
were  doomed  to  extinction  by  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  Eve/  after  which  he  left  Paris, 
disgusted  beyond  expression  with  the  cruelties  he 
had  seen  practised,  and  with  the  cries  of  the 
slaughtered  still  ringing  in  his  ears,  for  Frankfort. 
Here  he  first  encountered  his  future  mentor, 
Hubert  Languet.  From  Germany  he  travelled 
into  Italy,  visiting  the  chief  cities  in  the  north, 
and  forming  the  acquaintance  of  Tintoretto  and 
Paolo  Veronese.^  From  Italy  he  went  to  Vienna, 
and  traversed  Austria  en  route  to  Poland.  In 
1575  he  returned  home,  and  attached  himself  to 
the  Court  under  the  special  patronage  of  the 
Queen.  In  the  following  year  he  saw  for  the 
first   time   some   active   service,  fighting    under  his 


»  August  24,  1572. 

2  His   portrait   is   said   to  have  been   painted,  for  Languet,  by 
Paul  Veronese. 
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father  in  Ireland  against  the  insurgent  Irish.  But 
he  was  soon  to  travel  once  more  far  afield,  and 
in  1577  was  despatched  on  a  special  embassy  to 
the  Emperor  Rudolph  of  Austria,  with  secret 
instructions  to  do  all  he  could  whilst  abroad  to 
strengthen  the  cause  of  the  Protestants  against 
the  dominion  of  the  Papacy  and  Spain.  During 
part  of  this  second  tour  he  was  accompanied  by 
Languet,  whilst  his  chief  secretary  was  Fulke 
Greville.  Returning  home,  via  Holland,  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  that  excellent  Prince, 
William  of  Orange,  who  shortly  afterwards  was  to 
come  to  such  an  untimely  end.  Of  Philip's 
charge  of  his  mission  William  wrote,  "  There 
hath  not  been  any  gentleman,  I  am  sure,  these 
many  years  that  hath  gone  through  so  honourable 
a  charge  with  as  great  commendations  as  he !  " 
To  Elizabeth  the  Prince  also  wrote,  congratulating 
her  on  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  her  envoy. 
In  1578  Languet  visited  Philip  in  England,  and 
stayed    a  few   days    at    Penshurst.      Soon  after  the 
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scholar's  departure,  the  storm  burst  which  was  to 
land  him,  like  his  father,  in  a  quarrel  with  the 
Queen. 

At  Whitehall,  one  September  morning,  1579, 
whilst  playing  tennis,  Philip  was  insulted  by  Lord 
Oxford,  a  man  of  unprincipled  character,  in  whom 
pride  of  race  amounted  almost  to  a  disease.  In 
Philip  he  met  a  formidable  antagonist,  who 
quickly  gave  him  the  lie,  and  challenged  him  to 
a  duel.  This  the  earl  declined,  and  endeavoured 
to  assassinate  his  opponent  instead.  On  the  broil 
becoming  known  to  the  Queen,  she  directed  Philip 
to  apologise,  but  he  refused.  A  few  months 
later  the  royal  anger  was  again  excited  by  a 
letter  from  Philip  entreating,  almost  commanding, 
Elizabeth  not  to  marry  the  Catholic  Duke  of 
Anjou.  After  shedding  tears,  probably  more  in 
anger  than  sorrow,  the  Queen  banished  Philip 
from  Court. 

Seeking  for  consolation  during  his  disgrace  at 
his    sister's,    Lady    Pembroke's,    house    of  Wilton, 
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near  Salisbury,  Philip  whiled  away  his  time  in 
company  with  his  talented  companion,  herself 
suiFering  from  the  neglects  of  a  selfish  husband, 
in  writing  a  romance.  These  efforts,  published 
after  his  death  under  the  title  of  The  Countess 
of  Pembroke's  Arcadia,  were  "done,"  he  says, 
"  in  loose  sheets  of  paper,  most  of  it  in  my 
sister's  presence,  the  rest  by  sheets  sent  to  her 
as  fast  as  they  were  wrote."  These  summer 
months  of  the  year  1580  must  have  formed  the 
happiest  period  in  the  lives  of  both  brother  and 
sister.  By  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  the '^ 
outspoken  writer  was  forgiven,  and  returned  to  * 
bask  in  the  sunshine  of  the  royal  favour.  In 
February,  1582,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  escorting 
the  discomfited  Anjou  out  of  England  as  far  as 
Antwerp,  where  good  old  Hubert  Languet  had 
brought  his  studious  and  honourable  career  to  a 
close  some  little  time  previous.  On  his  return 
to  England  Philip  was  knighted  by  the  Queen, 
and    married   to  Frances,  daughter    and    heiress  of     ^/ 
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his  patron,  Sir  Francis  Walsingham/  now  Secretary 
of  State.  In  this  marriage  there  was  but  little 
sincere  love  on  either  side.^ 

In  continuing  our  survev  of  the  principal 
incidents  worthy  of_  record  in  Sir  Philip's  public 
career,  we  come  next  to  the  English  expedition 
to  the  Netherlands  under  Leicester,  by  whom  he 
was  appointed  Governor  of  Flushing  (November, 
1585).  Seven  years  before  this,  however.  Sir 
Philip  had  meditated  making  some  stay  in  Holland 
when  asked  by  Elizabeth  to  travel  thither  on  a 
mission  to  Duke  Casimir,  but  so  insincere  were 
the  contents  of  the  Queen^s  message  that  he  had 
insisted   on    remaining    in    England. 

Soon  after  reaching  Flushing,  Sir  Philip  recog- 
nised how  correctly  his  father  had  estimated 
Elizabeth's   character.       With    the    son    the    Queen 

^  Sir  Francis  was  already  a  connection  of  the  Sidneys,  his  sister 
Barbara  having  married  a  cousin  of  Sir  Philip's. 
2  In  one  thing  only  failing  of  the  best, 
That  he  was  not  so  happy  as  the  rest. 

(Spenser.) 
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was  ready  to  play  the  same  game  she  had  with 
the  father.  She  first  of  all  promised  to  send 
adequate  provisions  and  ammunition,  to  finally  break 
her  promise.  One  minute  she  would  complain  of 
her  army's  inactivity,  another  of  its  eagerness  for 
action.  Leicester,  who  has  been  very  much,  and 
probably  too  much,  blamed  by  historians  for  his 
conduct  of  the  campaign,  was  completely  hampered 
by  the  frivolous  and  contradictory  instructions  to 
hand  from  his  royal  mistress.  A  Marlborough  or 
a  Wellington  could  have  accomplished  nothing 
decisive  with  an  army  ill-manned,  ill-fed,  ill-paid, 
ill-supplied  with  arms  and  horses,  and  outnumbered 
by  their  Spanish  adversaries,  the  finest  regular 
troops  then  in  Europe.  The  sole  victory  that 
greeted  the  expedition  was  Sir  Philip's  nocturnal 
capture  of  Axel,  which  he  accomplished  by  an 
attack  planned  and  executed  by  him  with  con- 
summate daring  and  strategy  in  July,  1586.  But 
it  was,  alas  !  the  beginning  of  the  end.  The 
hero,    disheartened  at  the  successive  news  of  both 
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his  father's  and  his  mother's  death,  by  the  Queen's 
unjust  strictures,  was  to  meet  his  mortal  wound 
on   the    fatal    field   of  Zutphen    in   September. 

This  battle  of  Zutphen,  which  deserves  to  be 
better  remembered,  must  rank  as  one  of  the  most 
gallant  actions  ever  encountered  by  the  warriors 
of  England.  In  many  respects  its  details  invite 
comparison  with  the  charge  of  our  light  cavalry  at 
Balaclava.  It  was  one  of  those  battles  in  which 
the  vanquished  carried  off  all  the  honours  save 
that  of  absolute  success.  Sir  PhiHp's  kindred  was 
well  represented  in  the  campaign,  since  his  uncle 
commanded  the  army,  his  brothers  were  both 
combatants,  and  his  wife  came  over  to  nurse 
him  when    wounded. 

The  town  of  Zutphen,  in  Guelderland,  lay  on 
the  river  Yssel.  Crossing  this  stream,  Leicester 
began  to  threaten  and  encompass  the  town  on 
September  14.  He  maintained  the  siege  for  a 
week,  when  news  reached  him  by  spies  that  a 
Spanish   force   was   well   on   its  way    to   the  relief 
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of  the  besieged.  But,  unfortunately  for  Leicester, 
his  informants  had  underrated  the  number  of  the 
enemy. 

To  intercept  the  Spaniards,  Leicester  told  off 
some  five  hundred  and  fifty  men,  who  were  to 
attack  at  dawn,  September  22.  Sir  Philip  was 
not  ordered  to  go,  but  in  company  with  his 
brothers.  Sir  William  Perrott,  Essex,  and  ''  the 
brave  Lord  Willoughby  of  courage  fierce  and 
fell/'  he  joined  the  force  without  leave.  It  was 
this  brave  action  that  afterwards  was  to  cause 
Elizabeth  to  angrily  remark  to  a  young  nobleman 
attempting  a  similar  freak,  '^  Until  you  are  knocked 
on  the  head  as  that  inconsiderate  fellow  Sidney 
was  !  " 

The  early  morning  of  the  22  nd  was  enveloped 
in  mist,  dense  and  damp.  Stealthily  the  little 
band  of  English  crept  along  towards  their  quarry, 
whose  advance  they  gradually  detected  by  the 
noise  of  their  provision  waggons  and  the  tramp 
of  the   soldiers   on    the    march.       But    in    striving 
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to  surprise  the  Dons  they  had  in  reality  only 
surprised  themselves.  The  rays  of  the  rising  sun 
gradually  pierced  through  the  fog  and  disclosed, 
to  their  horror,  not  a  few  hundred  of  their 
enemies,  but  an  army  of  quite  three  thousand 
men,  comprising  the  flower  of  the  chivalry  of 
Spain.  They  had  their  choice  of  attacking  or 
retreating,  but  were  not  for  long  in  doubt,  and 
dashed  upon  the  foe. 

In  the  desperate  hand-to-hand  fighting  that 
followed  Sir  Philip  was  handicapped  by  the  fact 
that  he  had  lent,  with  incomparable  kindness,  a 
portion  of  his  armour  to  a  friend  (Sir  W.  Pelham.)^ 
He  was  struck  by  a  bullet  below  the  knee  in 
the  second  charge,  just  where  this  armour  should 
have  protected  him.  He  had  already  had  a  horse 
killed  under  him.  Weary  with  his  exertions, 
with   his   wound  bleeding,  he    rode  a  restive  horse 

^  Another  (and  generally  accepted) i  version  of  this  story  is  that, 
finding  Pelham  without  leg-armour,  he  threw  away  his  own 
in  order  that  he  might  enter  the  battle  no  better  equipped 
than  his  friend. 
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to  the  camp,  more  than  a  mile  ofF,  evidently 
whilst  suffering  acute  pain.  Arrived  there,  in 
an  agony  of  thirst,  he  called  for  wine  or  water, 
and  a  cup  was  brought  him.  But,  so  Fulke 
Greville  tells  us,  as  he  was  about  to  raise  it  to 
his  lips,  his  eyes  were  averted  by  the  sight  of 
a  wounded  soldier  looking  wistfully  at  it.  He, 
thereupon,  handed  it  untasted  to  his  humble 
comrade-in-arms,  uttering  the  immortal  words : 
"  Thy  necessity  is  yet  greater  than  mine !  " 

He  was  not  long  in  learning  that  his  wound 
was  to  prove  mortal.  The  surgeons  failed  to 
master  its  progress.  Undaunted  by  the  news  of 
his  fate,  he  awaited  the  approach  of  death  with 
calm  composure.  No  man  has  ever  laid  upon 
a  more  glorious  or  heroic  couch  of  sickness, 
to  await  with  undaunted  courage  the  coming  of 
the  end.^ 


1  On  the  news  of  his  mortal  wound  being  carried  to  the  King 
of  Spain  (his  godfather),  even  that  stony-hearted  monarch  is 
said  to  have  given  way  to  grief. 
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^*  Oh,  Philip,"  cried  Leicester,  "  I  am  truly 
grieved  to  see  thee  in  such  a  state !  " 

"  My  lord,  this  have  I  done  for  your  honour, 
and  to  do  her  Majesty  some  service !  " 

The  wounded  knight  was  conveyed  in  his 
uncle's  barge  down  the  river  to  Arnheim,  where 
his  wife,  then  in  dehcate  health,  hurried  to  meet 
him.  His  brothers  speedily  followed  her.  Bravely 
and  calmly  he  lay  on  his  bed  of  pain,  expecting 
the  inevitable.  It  was  hard  for  him  to  die  in 
the  prime  of  early  manhood,  with  everything 
in  his  possession  that  can  make  life  happy.  In 
spite  of  his  bravery,  in  spite  of  the  courage  with 
which  he  bade  farewell  to  terrestrial  joys,  he 
must  have  been  troubled  by  the  thought  that 
he  would  never  again  see  that  fair  face  he  had 
loved  and  "worshipped  with  an  ardour  such  as 
only  the  most  fervent  of  men  love  a  woman. 
He  must  die,  he  knew,  surrounded  by  dear 
friends  and  relatives,  but  untended  by,  and  with- 
out the  presence  of,  his  beloved  "Stella.** 
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At  the  deathbed  at  Arnheim  the  eyes  of  all 
England  were  anxiously  directed.  Elizabeth 
despatched  an  envoy  to  obtain  the  latest  bulletin. 
On  September  30  the  dying  man  sent  for  his 
friend  and  spiritual  adviser  Gifford,  who  lost  no 
time  in  answering  his  call.  But  the  sickness  of 
the  body  could  not  overshadow  the  bright  vigour 
of  the  mind.  He  made  his  will.  He  composed 
a  ballad,  set  to  music,  called  ''  La  Cuisse 
Rompue."  His  last  request  of  note  was  to  send 
for  the  German  doctor  Wier. 

"  Mi  Wieri,"  he  wrote  himself,^  *'  veni,  veni. 
De  vita  periclitor,  et  te  cupio.  Nee  vivus,  nee 
mortuus,  ero  ingratus.  Plura  non  possum,  sed 
obnixe  oro  ut  festines. 

"Vale!     Tuus, 

"Ph.  Sidneius." 

But  the  physician  arrived  too  late.     All  was  over 
before  he  came. 

*  The  original  manuscript  is  still  extant. 
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His  friends  took  their  leave  of  him  on 
October  17.  "Love  my  memory,"  he  whis- 
pered to  his  brothers ;  "  cherish  my  friends.  In 
me  behold  the  end  of  this  world  with  all  its 
vanities."  He  added  too  that  "  all  things  had 
been  [for  him]  in  vain." 

A  few  minutes  before  he  died,  Gifford  whispered 
in  his  ear  :  "  Sir,  if  you  can  hear  what  I  say, 
and  if  you  still  have  your  inward  joy  and  con- 
solation in  God,  hold  up  your  hand  ! " 

At  this  the  dying  man,  to  the  astonishment  of 
all,  raised  both  hands  high  up  in  the  air  with 
incredible  firmness,  and  then  let  them  sink  gently 
on  his  breast. 

Some  few  hours  previously  he  had  assured 
Gifford :  "I  would  not  change  my  joy  for  the 
Empire  of  the  World  !  " 

There  was,  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  hero's 
death  was  known  in  England,  naught  but  lamenta- 
tion. The  States-General  offered,  at  their  expense, 
to    erect    a    tomb    in    Holland   for    the    deceased 
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knight  that  should  be  composed  of  the  costliest 
and  most  magnificent  material.  This  kind  proposal 
was  refused,  and  the  body  was  transported  to 
England  in  a  pinnace  belonging  to  the  Sidneys. 

The  funeral  did  not  take  place  till  Thursday, 
February  i6,  1587,  at  Old  St.  PauFs.  The 
time  spent  in  delay  did  not  diminish  the 
splendours  of  the  ceremony,  for  more  than  two 
centuries  and  a  half  were  to  elapse  before  London 
was  to  be  the  scene  of  rites  so  grand  and  mag- 
nificent, when  the  nation  mourned  the  death  of 
Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellington.  In  the  procession 
that  accompanied  Sir  Philip's  remains^  through 
the  streets  crowded  with  silent  spectators,  dressed 
in  the  mourning  directed  by  the  Court,  were 
representatives  of  the  Embassies,  legates  from  the 
States-General,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen, 
Lord  Willoughby,  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  and  the  Earls  of  Essex,  Pembroke, 

*  "His  body  was  put  in  a  leaden  coffin,  which  (after  the 
burning  of  PoUes)  I  myself  saw."  (Aubrey.) 
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Huntingdon,  and  Leicester.  Robert  Sidney  was 
chief  mourner.  The  pall-bearers  were  Sir  Edward 
Wotton,  Thomas  Dudley,  Sir  Edward  Dyer,  and 
Sir  Fulke  Greville.^  Among  others  present,  and 
acting  as  standard-bearers,  were  Thomas  Sidney 
(brother),  and  William^  and  Henry ^  (cousins  to 
the  deceased). 

In  the  same  grave  (beneath  the  Lady  Chapel) 
was  also  to  be  buried  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  Sir 
Philip's  father-in-law.  "  Of  all  the  monuments 
destroyed  in  St.  Paul's  by  the  great  fire  of 
London,  that  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,"  writes  Dean 
Milman,  "  is  the  one  the  loss  of  which  I  most 
deplore." 

^  Vide  Thomas  Lant's  series  of  engravings,  specially  drawn 
and  printed  for  the  event. 

«  Of  Otford,  in  Kent. 

'  This  Henry  was  afterwards  knighted.  He  died,  S.P.,  in 
1612.  He  had  inherited  from  his  father  Great  Walsingham 
Priory,  Norfolk,  which  he  bequeathed  to  Robert  Sidney,  Earl 
of  Leicester.  His  niece,  Thomasine  Sidney,  married  Sir  William 
Godolphin,  and  became  grandmother  of  Sidney,  Earl  of  Godolphin, 
the  statesman.  This  Sir  Henry  was  also  a  first  cousin  of  Lady 
Sidney,  Sir  Philip's  wife. 
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Sir  Philip's  widow  soon  sought  consolation  for 
her  loss.  In  1590  she  married  Robert  Devereux, 
Earl  of  Essex,  much  to  the  Queen's  annoyance. 
After  the  execution  of  Essex,  1601,  she  espoused 
Lord  Clanricarde.  To  Sir  Philip  she  bore  one 
child,  a  daughter,  Frances,  who  married  Roger 
Manners,  Earl  of  Rutland,  but  left  no  issue. 
Thus,  after  her  death  in  161 2,  no  person  has 
existed  to  claim  descent  from  the  hero  of 
Zutphen. 

Lady  Rutland  was  especially  generous  to  Ben 
Jonson,  as  well  as  other  poets  and  authors,  in 
whose  society  she  dehghted.  In  return  for  her 
hospitality,  "  rare  Ben "  has  loaded  her  memory 
with  the  most  exaggerated  praise. 


Ill 


Let   us   next   turn    our   attention    to    the    more 

important   details   relative   to   Sir    Philip's  relations 

with   the   immortal   "  Stella,"    the    heroine    of    his 

6 
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verse,  the  "  Stella ''  to  whom  he  was  the  love- 
sick ''  Astrophel."     Who  was  "  Stella  "  ? 

"  Stella  "  was  born  Penelope  Devereux,  daughter 
of  the  good  Lord  Essex  who  died  in  Ireland. 
She  became  the  wife  in  1581  of  Robert,  Lord 
Rich.  By  him  she  was  treated  with  neglect.  To 
him  she  proved  unfaithful.  In  1605,  after  a 
divorce,  she  married  Lord  Devonshire,  who  already 
had  children  by  her.  Curiously  enough,  as  long 
as  she  was  Devonshire's  mistress  she  remained  in 
high  favour  with  James  I.  and  his  Court,  but  as 
soon  as  they  were  married  they  were  considered 
by  that  religious  monarch  to  have  acted  very 
wickedly.  '*  Stella"  died  in  1607,  six  years  after 
her  brother  Essex,  whom,  to  her  eternal  credit, 
she  stirred  herself  to  the  utmost  to  save  from  the 
block,  as  a  letter  to  Elizabeth  by  her,  still  extant, 
affords  ample  proof. 

Of  great  beauty.  Sir  Philip  was  first  a  witness 
of  her  charms  when  she  and  he  were  staying  at 
Chartley  Castle,  at  a  date  when  the  maiden  could 
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not  have  been  over  fourteen  years  old.  Her 
beauty  increased  with  age,  and  even  Sir  Philip 
never  expected  she  would  prove  to  be  so  beautiful 
as  she  grew  up  to  be  ;  nevertheless  (in  the  words 
of  Spenser)  : 

To  her  he  vowed  the  service  of  his  days, 
On  her  he  spent  the  riches  of  his  wit, 

For  her  he  made  hymns  of  immortal  praise, 
Of  only  her  he  sung,  he  thought,  he  writ. 

Her,  and  but  her,  of  love  he  worthy  deemed ; 

For  all  the  rest  but  little  he  esteemed. 

Why  the  pair  were  never  married  remains  a 
mystery,  considering  that  they  were  affianced  to  one 
another,  and  both  Sir  Henry  Sidney  and  Lord 
Essex  were  exceedingly  eager  for  the  match.  The 
death  of  Lady  Penelope's  father  seems  to  have 
been  the  chief  reason  for  the  broken  engagement. 
Penelope  was  married  to  Lord  Rich  almost  by 
force,  and  certainly  against  her  will.  Sir  Philip, 
well-nigh  frenzied  with  rage  and  despair,  deter- 
mined,   nevertheless,    to     consecrate    his    Ufe    and 
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genius  to  her.  She  became  the  heroine  of  his 
verses.  That  she  loved  him  in  return  can  readily 
be  comprehended  by  the  excess  of  grief  she  dis- 
played at  his  decease.  Unfortunately,  the  state  of 
this  mutual  love  has  been  considerably  enlarged 
upon  by  various  authors  who  have,  without  a 
shadow  of  proof,  declared  that  the  pair  lived  on 
intimate  terms  after  their  respective  marriages.  If 
this  had  been  so,  would  Sir  Philip  have  had  the 
audacity  to  parade  his  guilt  by  constantly  fur- 
nishing society  with  sonnets  on  his  mistress  ? 
Everything  he  wrote  about  her  tends  to  show  that 
his  was  a  restrained,  unsatisfied  passion.  After  his 
own  marriage  he  appears  only  to  have  met  her  on 
very  rare  occasions. 

Though  the  Arcadia  has  long  lost  its  popu- 
larity, Sir  Philip  was  at  one  period  the  most 
popular  of  English  authors.  His  fame  preceded 
the   publication   of  his   works,    for  they   were   not 
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put   into   print   till   after  his    death.     His   literary 
executrix    was     his    sister    Lady    Pembroke,    who    ^ 
most  ably  and  faithfully  fulfilled  the  trust  reposed 
in   her.     It   was   her   work   that    enabled   Drayton 
to  praise  her  brother  as  one  who — 

Thoroughly  faced  our  language,  as  to  show 
The  plenteous  English  hand  in  hand  might  go 
With  Greek  and  Latin,  and  did  first  reduce 
Our  tongue  from  Lyly's  writing  then  in  use. 

Regarding  his  choice  of  a  subject  on  which  to 
base  the  Arcadia  (which  was  afterwards  to  aid 
Shakespeare  in  making  his  plot  for  King  Lear),  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that,  like  Milton,  Sir  PhiHp, 
in  the  first  instance,  contemplated  relating  the  ad- 
ventures of  King  Arthur  and  his  "  Table  Round." 

Sir  Philip's  most  valuable  literary  remains  are, 
however,  his  sonnets.  It  was  his  wonderful  success 
and  popularity  as  a  sonneteer  that  induced  Shake- 
speare, Drummond,  and  other  poets  to  write  their 
sonnets.     The   heroine  of  these    is    *'  Stella  "  ^  ;    he 

^  According  to  Aubrey,  "Stella"  is  also  "Philoclea"  m  Arcadia. 
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is  the  hero  "  Astrophel."  His  other  works 
include  that  perfect  gem  a  T>efence  of  Poesie, 
a  reply  to  Leicester  s  Commonwealth^  a  masque 
called  The  Lady  of  May^  and  a  metrical  translation 
of  some  of  the  Psalms. 

Since  no  memoir  of  Sir  Philip  can  be  considered 
complete  without  containing  some  examples  of  his 
genius  as  a  writer,  I  append  some  of  the  most 
excellent  extracts  from  his  poetry  and  prose  : 

Sleep    ("Astrophel    and    Stella'') 

Come  sleep,  oh,  sleep,  the  certain  knot  of  peace, 

The  baiting-place  of  wit,  the  balm  of  woe, 
The  poor  man's  wealth,  the  prisoner's  release. 

The  indifferent  judge  between  the  high  and  low; 
With  shield  of  proof  shield  me  from  out  the  prease 

Of  those  fierce  darts  despair  at  me  doth  throw; 
Oh,  make  in  me  those  civil  wars  to  cease ; 

I  will  good  tribute  pay  if  thou  do  so. 
Take  thou  of  me  sweet  pillows,  sweetest  bed ; 

A  chamber  deaf  to  noise,  and  blind  to  light  ; 
A  rosy  garland,  and  a  weary  head. 
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Desire    ("Astrophel    and    Stella") 

Thou  blind  man's  mark,  thou  fool's  self-chosen  snare, 
Fond  fancy's  scum,  and  dregs  of  scattered  thought : 

Band  of  all  evils ;   cradle  of  causeless  care ; 

Thou  web  of  will,  whose  end  is  never  wrought : 
Desire  !   Desire !   I  have  too  dearly  bought, 

With  price  of  mangled  mind,  thy  worthless  ware  ; 
Too  long,  too  long,  asleep  thou  hast  me  brought, 

Who  shouldest  my  mind  to  high  things  prepare  ! 


The    Death    of    Love 

Ring  out  your  bells,  let  mourning  shows  be  spread ; 
For  Love  is  dead : 

All  love  is  dead,  infected 
With  plague  of  deep  disdain : 

Worth,  as  naught  worth,  rejected, 
And  faith  fair  scorn  doth  gain. 

From  so  ungrateful  fancy. 

From  such  a  female  frenzy. 

From  them  that  use  men  thus, 

Good  Lord,  deliver  us ! 
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Weep,  neighbours,  weep,  do  you  not  hear  it  said 
That  Love  is  dead? 

His  death-bed,  peacock's  folly; 
His  winding-sheet  is  shame; 

His  will,  false-seeming  holy  ; 
His  sole  exec'tor,  blame. 

From  so  ungrateful  fancy, 

From  such  a  female  frenzy, 

From  them  that  use  men  thus, 

Good  Lord,  deliver  us  ! 


To  THE  Moon  ("  Astrophel  and  Stella") 

With  how  sad  steps,  O  Moon,  thou  climb'st  the  skies  ; 

How  silently,  and  with  how  wan  a  face  ! 

What,  may  it  be  that  even  in  heavenly  place 
That  busy  archer  his  sharp  arrows  tries  ! 
Sure,  if  that  long-with-love-acquainted  eyes 

Can  judge  of  love,  thou  feel'st  a  lover's  case, 

I  read  it  in  thy  looks;   thy  languisht  grace, 
To  me,  that  feels  the  like,  thy  state  descries. 
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Psalm    XXIII 

The  Lord,  the  Lord  my  Shepherd  is, 

And  so  can  never  I 

Taste  misery. 
He  rests  me  in  green  pastures  His  : 

By  waters  still  and  sweet 

He  guides  my  feet. 

He  me  revives;   leads  me  the  way 

Which  righteousness  doth  take, 

For  His  name's  sake. 
Yea,  though  I  should  through  valley  stray. 

Of  death's  dark  shade,  I  will 

No  whit  fear  ill. 

For  Thou,  dear  Lord,  Thou  me  besett'st : 

Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff  be 

To  comfort  me. 
Before  me  Thou  a  table  sett'st. 

Even  when  foes'  envious  eye 

Doth  it  espy. 

Thou  oil'st  my  head ;    Thou  fiU'st  my  cup ; 

Nay  more.  Thou  endless  good, 

Shalt  give  me  food. 
To  Thee,  I  say,  ascended  up. 

Where  Thou,  the  Lord  of  all. 

Dost  hold  Thy  hall. 
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A  Satire  on  Lord  Rich   ("Astrophel  and 
Stella  ") 

Towards  Aurora's  Court  a  nymph  doth  dwell, 

Rich  in  all  beauties  which  man's  eyes  can  see. 

Beauties  so  far  from  reach  in  words  that  we 
Abase  her  praise,  saying  she  doth  excel ; 
Rich  in  the  treasure  of  deserved  renown; 

Rich  in  the  riches  of  a  royal  heart ; 
Rich  in  those  gifts  which  give  the  eternal  crown; 

Who  though  most  rich  in  thee  and  every  part 
Which  makes  the  patents  of  true  worldly  bliss. 
Hath  no  misfortune  but  that  "  Rich  "  she  is  ! 

From    "  Arcadia  " 

My  true  love  hath  my  heart,  and  I  have  his. 

By  just  exchange  one  for  the  other  giv'n; 
I  hold  his  dear,  and  mine  he  cannot  miss ; 

There  never  was  a  bargain  better  driv'n ; 
His  heart  in  me  keeps  me  and  him  in  one; 

My  heart  in  him  his  thoughts  and  senses  guide; 
He  loves  my  heart,  for  once  it  was  his  own ; 

I  cherish  his,  because  in  me  it  bides. 

An  Englishman  that  is  Italianate 
Doth  lightly  prove  a  devil  incarnate ! 
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"  Fix  ea    nostra    voco "    was    his  adopted    motto, 
added  to  his  arms. 

Kalender's    House    ("Arcadia") 

The  house  itself  was  built  of  fair  and  strong  stone,  not 
affecting  so  much  any  extraordinary  kind  of  fineness  as  an 
honourable  representing  of  a  firm  stateliness ;  the  lights, 
doors,  and  stairs  rather  directed  to  the  use  of  the  guests 
than  to  the  eye  of  the  artificer,  and  yet,  as  the  one  chiefly 
heeded,  so  the  other  not  neglected;  each  place  handsome 
without  curiosity,  and  homely  without  loathsomeness;  not 
so  dainty  as  not  to  be  trod  on,  nor  yet  slubbered  up  with 
good  fellowship ;  all  more  lasting  than  beautiful,  but  that 
the  consideration  of  the  exceeding  lastiness  made  the  eye 
believe  that  it  was  exceeding  beautiful;  the  servants  not 
so  many  in  number  as  cleanly  in  apparel  and  serviceable  in 
behaviour,  testifying  even  in  their  countenances  that  their 
master  took  as  well  care  to  served  as  of  them  who  did 
serve.  {Intended  probably  as  a  veiled  description  of  either 
Penshurst^  or   Wilton^  or  both.) 

If  die  we  must,  let  us  thank  death  he  hath  not  divided 
so  true  an  union. 

O  the  cowardice  of  a  guilty  conscience. 

The    heavenly    powers   are    to    be   reverenced,    and    not 
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searched  into;   and   their  mercies    rather   by  prayers   to  be 
sought,  than  their  hidden  counsels  by  curiosity. 

Certain  it  is,  the  God  which  is  God  of  Nature,  doth 
never  teach  unnaturalness  ! 

Then  will  be  the  time  to  die  nobly,  when  you  cannot 
live  nobly. 

While  there  is  hope  left,  let  not  the  weakness  of  sorrow 
make  the  strength  of  it  languish  :  take  comfort,  and  good 
success  will  follow. 

The  cunningest  pilot  doth  most  dread  the  rocks. 

Obscurely  born,  he  had  found  out  unblushing  pedigrees. 

My  dear,  my  better  half.  {Arcadia.) 

As  well  the  soldier  dieth  which  standeth  still,  as  he 
that   gives   the   bravest   onset. 

No  is  no  negative  in  a  woman's  mouth. 

They  are  never  alone  that  are  accompanied  with  noble 
thoughts. 

I  never  heard  the  old  song  of  Percy  and  Douglas  that 
I  found  my  heart  moved  more  than  with  a  trumpet. 
{Defence  of  Foesie.) 

With  a  tale,  forsooth,  the  poet  cometh  unto  you,  with 
a  tale  which  holdeth  children  from  play,  and  old  men 
from  the  chimney-corner.  {Defence  of  Foesie.) 
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Pamela's    Prayer 

The  above  is  the  title  by  which  is  generally 
known  an  extract  from  the  Arcadia  of  some 
beautiful  words  spoken  by  a  captive  princess  called 
Pamela.  This  prayer  was  frequently  used  by 
Charles  I.  during  his  captivity  immediately  prior 
to  his  execution.  In  the  celebrated  Eikon  Basilike 
it  was  printed  as  an  original  composition  of 
Charles  himself,  a  plagiarism  which  was  speedily 
detected  by  John  Milton,  who  rebuked  the  King 
for  having  deliberately  purloined  the  prayer  "  word 
for  word  from  the  mouth  of  a  heathen  woman, 
praying  to  a  heathen  god  ;  and  that  in  no  serious 
book,  but  the  vain  amatorious  poem  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney's  Arcadia  ;  a  book  in  that  kind  full  of 
worth  and  wit,  but  among  religious  thoughts  and 
duties  not  worthy  to  be  named ;  nor  to  be  read 
at  any  time  without  good  caution,  much  less  in 
time  of  trouble  and  affliction  to  be  a  Christian's 
prayer-book.       They   who    are    yet   incredulous    of 
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what  I  tell  them  for  a  truth,  that  this  phiHppic 
prayer  is  no  part  of  the  King's  goods,  may  satisfy 
their  own  eyes  at  leisure,  in  the  third  book  of 
Sir  Philip's  Arcadia^  p.  248,  comparing  Pamela's 
prayer  with  the  first  prayer  of  his  Majesty, 
delivered  to  Dr.  Juxton  immediately  before  his 
death,  entitled  a  '  Prayer  in  Time  of  Captivity,' 
printed  in  all  the  best  editions  of  his  book." 
{Ikonoklastes). 

The  discomfited  Royalists  eventually  answered 
the  poet's  criticism  by  endeavouring  to  show  that 
he  had  managed  to  have  **  Pamela's  Prayer " 
secretly  inserted  by  the  printer  into  some  of 
the  editions,  in  order  that  he  might  have  a 
serious  charge  to  bring  against  the  memory  of 
Charles. 

The    following    is    the    prayer    in    question  : 

O  All-Seeing  Light,  and  eternal  Life  of  all  things,  to 
whom  nothing  is  either  so  great  that  it  may  resist,  or  so 
small  that  it  is  contemned:  look  upon  my  misery  with 
thine  eye  of  mercy,   and  let  thine  infinite  power  vouchsave 
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to  limit  out  some  proportion  of  deliverance  unto  me,  as  to 
thee  shall  seem  most  convenient.  Let  not  injury,  O  Lord, 
triumph  over  me,  and  let  my  faults  by  thy  hand  be 
corrected,  and  make  not  mine  enemy  the  minister  of  thy 
justice.  But  yet,  O  God,  if,  in  thy  wisdom,  this  be  the 
aptest  chastisement  for  my  inexcusable  folly ;  if  this  low 
bondage  be  fittest  for  my  over-high  desires ;  if  the  pride  of 
my  not  enough  humble  heart  be  thus  to  be  broken,  O  Lord, 
I  yield  unto  thy  will,  and  joyfully  embrace  what  sorrow 
thou  wilt  have  me  to  suffer.  Only  thus  much  let  me  crave 
of  thee — let  my  craving,  O  Lord,  be  accepted  of  thee,  since 
even  that  proceeds  from  thee, — let  me  crave  (even  by  the 
noblest  title  which  in  my  great  affliction  I  may  give  myself, 
that  I  am  thy  creature;  and  by  thy  goodness,  which  is 
thyself)  that  thou  wilt  suffer  some  beam  of  thy  Majesty  to 
shine  into  my  mind,  that  it  may  still  depend  confidently 
on  thee.  Let  calamity  be  the  exercise,  but  not  the  over- 
throw of  my  virtue  :  let  their  power  prevail,  but  prevail  not 
to  destruction.  Let  my  greatness  be  their  prey ;  let  my 
pain  be  the  sweetness  of  their  revenge ;  let  them  (if  so 
seem  good  unto  them)  vex  me  with  more  and  more 
punishment.  But,  O  Lord,  let  never  their  wickedness  have 
such  a  hand,  but  that  I  may  carry  a  pure  mind  in  a 
pure   body ! 
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V 

The  political  views  embraced  by  Sir  Philip 
tended  towards  rather  different  ends  to  those  of 
his  father.  He  never  hesitated  to  declare,  not- 
withstanding that  King  Philip  was  the  benefactor 
of  his  family,  that  the  proper  policy  for  the 
\|  Queen  to  adopt  was  to  oppose  Spain.  In  the 
Spanish  supremacy  he  recognised  the  chief  defence 
of  that  detestable  tyranny,  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Pope,  against  whose  usurpations  he  was  never 
tired  of  inveighing.  With  Sir  Henry  and  Lady 
Mary,  he  would  have  preferred  Leicester  to  have 
married  Elizabeth  ;  but  he  would  not  hear  of 
coming  to  terms  with  the  Spanish  Ambassador  in 
order  to  cement  this  alliance.  Sir  Henry,^  on  the 
other  hand,  thought  it  best  to  inform  his  old 
patron    of    Leicester's   ambition,    and,    if  possible, 

^  In  the  early  days  of  his  rule  in  Ireland  Sir  Henry  was  openly 
tolerant  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  He,  on  one  occasion  at 
least,  attended  Mass  in  state.  As  he  grew  older,  however,  he 
became  more  opposed  to  both  Catholicism  and  Spain. 
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obtain  his  conditional  approval.  But  Sir  Philip 
would  have  none  of  this.  He  recognised  that 
the  chief  enemies  of  English  liberty  were  the 
Papal  Curia  and  the  Spanish  King,  and  gave, 
therefore,  his  warmest  support  towards  the  schemes 
of  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Raleigh  for  attacking  the 
Spanish  colonies  and  robbing  them  of  their  wealth. 
Curiously  enough,  he  was  dead  against  the  plan 
for  attacking  the  Spaniards  under  Parma  in  the 
Netherlands,  for  he  was  right  in  his  opinion  that 
England  was  not  strong  or  wealthy  enough  to 
fight  the  Dons  on  terra  firma  away  from  home. 
Zutphen  sadly  proved  the  correctness  of  his 
views  ! 

In  religion  Sir  Philip  was  a  zealous  and  devout 
Christian.  Although  deriving  considerable  profit 
from  the  forfeiture  and  sale  of  property  and  bene- 
fices belonging  to  the  Catholics,  it  went  much 
against  the  grain  to  receive  money  thus  sorrow- 
fully obtained.  "  Truly,"  he  said,  "I  Hke  not  their 
persons,    and   much   worse   their    religion ;    but    I 
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think  my  fortune  very  hard  that  my  fortune 
must  be  built  on  other  men's  punishments." 
With  most  of  the  gentry  of  his  day,  it  was  the 
political  aspect  of  Catholicism  that  he  the  most 
disliked.  He  saw,  as  every  patriotic  Briton  has 
always  perceived,  that  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope  was  a  standing  menace  to  the  liberties  of 
England.  The  Bishop  of  Rome  is  indeed  the 
hereditary   enemy   of  all   civil   liberty. 

Against  the  Society  of  Jesus  Sir  Philip  was 
particularly  bitter,  and  in  this  respect  his  opinions 
were  not  merely  those  of  an  ardent  Protestant. 
They  were,  on  the  contrary,  also  maintained  by 
many  of  the  Catholics  themselves.  The  old 
English  priests  who  had  said  Mass  under  Mary, 
under  her  father,  and  who  still  contrived  to  say 
it  in  secret  under  the  roof  of  some  hospitable 
manor-house  or  other  belonging  to  a  member  of 
the  ancient  faith,  detested  the  policy  and  practices 
of  the  disciples  of  Parsons.  Even  the  Benedic- 
tines, the  missionaries  of  Europe,  almost  the  oldest 
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and  the  most  learned  order  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  smarted  under  the  insults  and  the  wrongs 
which  had  been  imposed  on  their  English  mission 
by  the  Jesuits.-^  Not  content  with  ousting  the 
Benedictines,  the  company  of  Loyola  even  arro- 
gated to  themselves  the  power  of  bishops,  and 
obtained  from  the  Pope  the  supreme  charge  of 
the  English  mission.  In  unison  with  Sir  Philip, 
the  old-fashioned  priests  quickly  saw  that  when 
this  was  done,  the  cause  of  Catholicism  was 
doomed  indeed.  If  the  Catholics  could  not  submit 
to  this,  how  could  the  Protestants  be  expected  to 
do  so?  The  result  was  that  when  the  pet  scheme 
of  Parsons  (the  invasion  of  the  Armada)  came 
off,  the  very  men  who  were  prominent  in  upsetting 
it  were  the  English  Catholics  themselves. 

Sir  Philip  can  lay  claim  to  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  founders  of  our  colonial  expansion,   for  he 

^  In  illustration  of  this,  vide  A  History  of  the  Jesuits  in 
England^  by  E.  L.  Taunton ;  The  English  Black  Monks  of 
St»  Benedict^  by  the  same  ;  and  The  Archpriest  Controversy ^ 
published  by  the  Royal   Historical   Society. 
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not  only  helped  and  advised  Drake,  Frobisher,  and 
Raleigh  with  his  suggestions  for  the  promotion 
of  their  schemes,  but,  in  company  with  his  father, 
sister,  and  brother,  aided  them  also  with  money. 
He  bore  no  small  part  in  the  arrangements  re- 
sulting in  the  establishment  of  the  colony  of 
Virginia.  He  himself  attempted  to  cross  the 
Atlantic.  In  1585  he  was  within  an  ace  of  sailing 
with  Drake.  Making  an  excuse  to  quit  the  Court, 
he  went  down  to  Plymouth,  whence  the  expe- 
dition was  to  sail  for  the  west,  accompanied  by 
Fulke  Greville.  Obtaining  a  good  start  of  the 
messengers  despatched  to  overtake  and  bring  them 
back,  the  two  companions  would,  perhaps,  have 
succeeded  in  their  plan,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
attitude  assumed  at  the  last  by  Drake.  For  some 
good  reason  or  other  the  navigator  did  not  wish 
to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  the  courtiers'  company 
on  the  voyage,  and  was  determined  to  leave  them 
behind.  It  may  have  been  that  he  feared  the 
Queen's  anger,  or  he  thought  that  Sir  Philip  was 
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of  a  rank  sufficiently  exalted  to  divide  the  com- 
mand with  him,  or  the  presence  of  these  new 
recruits  would  greatly  minimise  the  share  of  the 
spoil  which  he  hoped  to  win  for  himself. 
Probably  all  these  reasons  weighed  with  him. 
But  despite  his  caution,  he  was  nearly  circum- 
vented by  Sir  Philip,  who  had  the  royal  couriers 
waylaid  outside  Plymouth  by  some  men  in  his 
employ,  carefully  disguised,  and  robbed  of  their 
despatches.  Drake,  nevertheless,  delayed  starting 
on  his  voyage  till  a  further  envoy,  in  the  person 
of  a  peer  of  the  realm,  arrived,  commanding  the 
truant  to  return  to  London,  under  penalty  of  treason 
if  he  refused,  and  with  the  promise  of  appointment 
to  an  important  post  if  he  obeyed.  He  returned 
accordingly,  and  was  sent  instead  to  Flushing.^ 

1  It  is,  after  all,  somewhat  doubtful  if  Sir  Philip  really  was  so 
keen  on  sailing  with  Drake  as  has  been  pretended,  vide  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  John  Stanhope  to  Lord 
Rutland  (September  21,  1585):  "This  daye,  Sir  Phyllyp  Sydney 
was  with  Her  Majestie,  who  receyveth  yt  for  a  truth  from 
himself  that  he  never  mente  to  go." 
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The  most  agreeable  incidents  in  our  hero's 
career  were  comprised  in  his  relations  with  men 
of  letters.  Owing  to  the  majority  of  his  works 
not  being  issued  in  printed  form  till  after  his 
decease,  his  reputation  as  an  author  was  chiefly- 
posthumous.  During  his  lifetime  he  was  more 
widely  renowned  as  a  friend  and  patron  of  authors 
than  an  author  himself.  The  circle  of  his  political 
and  literary  acquaintances  was  remarkable.  He 
I  /  started  Spenser,  who  stayed  with  him  at  Penshurst, 
on  his  road  to  fame.  Hubert  Languet  was  his 
ever  faithful  friend  and  adviser.  Giordano  Bruno 
dedicated  a  philosophical  treatise  to  him.  He  was 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Du  Plessis-Mornay. 
William  Drummond,  of  Hawthornden,  was  his 
ardent  admirer.  He  was  personally  acquainted 
with  Gabriel  Harvey  and  Christopher  Marlowe. 
Sir  Edward  Dyer  and  Fulke  Greville  were  his 
devoted  comrades.  Sir  Francis  Walsingham  was 
his  father-in-law  ;  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
and  Thomas  RadclifiFe,  Earl  of  Sussex,  his  uncles  ; 
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the  Countess  of  Pembroke  his  sister.  Marc 
Gheeraedts,  Sir  Antonio  Moore,  and  Paul  Veronese 
painted  his  portrait.  In  Italy  he  was  the 
guest  of  Tasso  ;  in  Holland  of  William  the 
Silent,  who  contemplated  Sir  Philip's  marrying  his 
sister,  j 

Of  pretty  stories  and  legends  relative  to  Sir 
Philip's  career,  his  chivalrous  character  and  charm 
of  manner,  there  are  no  end.  A  few,  at  least, 
deserve    quotation    here. 

"  My  great-uncle,  Mr.  Thomas  Browne,"  says 
Aubrey,  "remembered  him,  and  related  that  when 
he  was  writing  Arcadia  (which  was  never  finished 
by  him),  he  was  wont  to  take  his  table-book  out 
of  his  pocket  and  write  down  his  notions  as  he 
was  hunting  on  our  pleasant  plains." 

On  the  day  of  his  birth  an  oak-tree,  to  cele- 
brate the  event,  was  planted  in  Penshurst  park, 
a  tree  to  be  immortalised  in  verse  by  Ben  Jonson, 
Waller,  and  Southej. 

So  famous  was  he  for  the  gallantry  and  courtesy 
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of  his  manners  that  ''  in  pure  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
fashion  "  became  almost  proverbial. 

Having  once  been  insulted  by  a  boy,  who  so 
forgot  himself  as  to  spit  in  Sir  Philip's  face,  he 
rebuked  him  with  the  remark  :  "If  I  could  as 
easily  wipe  your  blood  from  my  conscience  as 
I  do  this  insult  from  my  face,  I  would,  this 
instant,  take  your  life." 

He  seems  to  have  forecast  to  an  accurate  extent 
the  rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  for  we  find 
Pepys  recording  twice  in  his  diary  (January  ist 
and  2nd,  1668)  the  sensation  caused  by  the  dis- 
covery of  Sir  Philip's  curious  prophecy,  as 
recorded  in  Greville's  memoir  of  him,  and  the 
increased  sale  of  that  work  in  consequence. 

The  reversion  of  the  Polish  Crown  was  offered 
to,  but  declined  by,   him. 

Among  English  sovereigns  Edward  IV.,  so  he 
tells  us  in  his  sonnets,  was  ever  his  favourite,  because 
he  sacrificed  his  ambition,  and  placed  in  jeopardy 
his  throne,  in  order  to  marry  the  lady  of  his  heart. 
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There  is  a  skeleton  lurking  in  the  recesses  of 
every  cupboard.  Unhappy  pecuniary  circum- 
stances framed  Sir  Philip's  skeleton.  Naturally 
extravagant,  ill  recompensed  by  Elizabeth  for  his 
services,  compelled  to  indulge  in  all  the  gaieties 
of  a  gay  Court,  he  was  nearly  always  in  monetary 
difficulties.  His  very  funeral  service  was  delayed 
until  Walsingham  had  almost  beggared  himself 
by  recompensing  a  portion  of  the  clamouring 
creditors  against  the  deceased  knight's  estate. 

an  person  Sir  Philip  was  tall,  and  of  a  fine  but 
somewhat  slender  figure,  his  features  pale  and 
slightly  effeminate,  his  expression  strikingly  pensive, 
his  hair  auburn.     He  was  of  delicate  constitution. 

Such  was  Philip  Sidney,  poet,  soldier,  courtier, 
statesman,  patriot,  ambassador,  philosopher,  hero, 
faithful  friend,    gentleman,   and   lover  ^ 

The  courtier's,   scholar's,   soldier's   eye,   tongue,   sword, 
The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the   fair  State, 
The   glass  of  fashion  and   the   mould   of  form, 
The  observed  of  all  observers. 
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To  his  posterity  he  has  bequeathed  a  legacy 
of  imperishable  renown  that  will  for  ever  cast  a 
soft  and  tender  light  upon  the  stormy  history  of 
the  Elizabethan  age. 


VI 


The  list  below  comprises  the  principal  incidents 
of  Sir  Philip's  career,  arranged  in  chronological 
sequence  : 

1554.  Birth. 

1564.  At  Shrewsbury  School. 

1568.  Studies  at  Christ  Church,  Oxon. 

1572.  Goes  to  France,  and  is  present  in  Paris  during  the 

Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

1573.  Visits    Germany,    Austria,    and    Italy.      Forms    the 

acquaintance   of  Hubert   Languet. 

1574.  Studies     at     Venice.       Makes     acquaintance     with 

Tintoretto  and    Paul    Veronese.      Visits   Poland 
and  Vienna. 

1575.  Returns   to    England.     Stays    at    Kenilworth   during 

Elizabeth's  famous  visit. 
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1576.  Travels,  and  sees  active  military   service  in   Ireland, 

serving  under  his  father  with  Raleigh  and  Gilbert. 
Subscribes  to  Frobisher's  North-West  Passage  to 
the  Indies.     Proposes  to  Lady  P.  Devereux. 

1577.  Ambassador    to    Austria.       On    his    return    journey 

home    from    Prague    is    introduced    to    William 
of  Orange   at   Dordrecht. 
1578.^   At    Court.      Declines    to    carry    a    message    from 
Elizabeth  to   Duke   Casimir. 

1  In  this  year  occurred  an  unpleasant  event  that  showed  that 
Sir  Philip  was  undoubtedly  possessed  of  a  fiery  temper,  which 
is  proved  (with  reference  to  this  event)  by  a  perusal  of  the 
following  letter,  written  by  him  to  Edmund  Molyneaux,  his 
father's  secretary  in  Ireland,  whom  he  suspected  of  having 
opened  his  letters : 

Mr.  Molyneaux, — Few  words  are  best.  My  letters  to  my 
Father  have  come  to  the  eyes  of  some.  Neither  can  I  condemn 
any  but  you  for  it.  If  it  be  so,  you  have  played  the  very 
knave  with  me  ;  and  so  I  will  make  you  know,  if  I  have  good 
proof  of  it. 

That  for  so  much  as  is  past.  For  that  is  to  come,  I  assure 
you  before  God,  that  if  ever  I  know  you  do  so  much  as  read 
any  letter  I  write  to  my  Father,  without  his  commandment  or 
my  consent,  I  will  thrust  my  dagger  into  you ;  trust  to  it,  for 
I  speak  in  earnest.     In  the  meantime,   farewell.    From 

Philip  Sydney. 

Court,  this  last  of  May,    1578. 

If  innocent  of  this  charge,  as  the  accused  person  vehemently 
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1579.  Languet  visits  him  in  London.     Opposes  the  Queen's 

proposed  match  with  Anjou.  Insulted  by  Lord 
Oxford.  Commences  writing  the  Defence  of 
Poesie. 

1580.  Banished  from   Court.      Retires   to   Wilton.      Writes 

Arcadia.     Translates  some   of  the   Psalms. 

158 1.  Restored    to    the    Royal    favour.      M.P.    for    Kent. 

Continues   the  Arcadia. 

1582.  Accompanies   Anjou   to  Antwerp. 

1583.  Knighted.     Marries   Frances   Walsingham. 

1584.  Visited   in   London   by   Giordano   Bruno. 

1585.  Wishes  to  sail  with  Sir  F.  Drake,  but  prohibited  by 

Elizabeth.     Appointed  Governor  of  Flushing. 

1586.  Engaged  on  active   military    service   in   the   Nether- 

lands.    Battle   of  Zutphen.     His   death. 

1587.  Buried   in  St.   Paul's,    London. 
1590.     Publication   of  Arcadia. 

declared  he  was,  Molyneaux  heaped  coals  of  fire  on  Sir  Philip's 
head  by  proving  ever  after  a  thoroughly  honest  friend  and 
advocate.  He  is  also  believed  to  be  the  author  of  the  panegyric 
on  Sir  Philip,  published  in  Holinshed.  His  panegyric  (presum- 
ing it  to  be  his)  of  Sir  Henry,  published  in  the  same  volume,  is 
one  of  the  most  perfect  gems   of  its  kind  in  existence. 
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Ourania,  sister  unto  Astrophel, 

In  whose  brave  mind,  as  in  a  golden  coffer, 

All  heav'nly  gifts  of  riches  lockt  are. 

(Spenser.) 

In  her  time,  Wilton  was  like  a  college. 

(Aubrey.) 


no 
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CHAPTER  V 

MARY  SIDNEY,   COUNTESS   OF  PEMBROKE 

'T^HIS  accomplished  lady  was  the  only  surviving 
*  daughter  of  her  parents.  She  was  born 
(and  it  is  noteworthy  that  all  her  biographers 
have  been  completely  in  error  in  regard  to  both 
the  date  and  place  of  her  birth)  at  Ticknell, 
Bewdley,  in  the  Welsh  Marches,  on  October  27, 
1 56 1.  Her  godfather  was  the  Lord  Pembroke 
who  would  eventually  have  become  her  father-in- 
law,  and  her  godmothers  were  the  Ladies  Jobson 
and  Chandos. 

Her  childhood  was  spent  chiefly  at  Ludlow 
Castle,  in  companionship  with  her  favourite 
brother,  Philip,  in  whose  literary  tastes  she  par- 
ticipated from  an  early  age,  and   long  ere  leaving 
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her  home  for  Court  she  evinced  sure  signs  of 
proving  more  talented  (and  as  virtuous)  than  had 
been  her  unfortunate  relative  Lady  Jane  Grey. 

The  rumour  magnifying  the  measure  of  her 
fascination  and  accomplishments  reached  the  ears 
of  Elizabeth  through  her  uncle  Leicester  when 
early  in  her  "teens."  In  1575  her  presence  was 
commanded  at  Court/  and  two  years  later,  at  the 
instance  of  Leicester,  she  was  affianced  to  Henry 
Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke.  That  this,  from  a 
worldly  point  of  view,  was  for  her  a  grand 
marriage  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  yet  it  is  open  to  question  whether 
from  the  first  she  evinced  any  real  affection  for 
her  husband.  But,  in  those  days,  young  ladies 
of  rank  were  not  usually  allowed  to  choose  for 
themselves.  Her  family  were  delighted  with  the 
match,  notwithstanding   that    Pembroke's  character 

^  "  Assure  yourself  that  we  will  have  a  special  care  of  her, 
not  doubting  but,  as  you  are  well  persuaded  of  our  favour 
towards  yourself,  so  will  we  make  further  demonstration 
thereof  in  her."  (Letter  of  Elizabeth  to  Sir  Henry  Sidney.) 
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was  not  particularly  noble,  and  that  he  had  twice 
been  married  already.  Sir  Henry,  unable  to 
endow  his  daughter  with  a  large  "  dot,"  had 
recourse  to  Lord  Leicester,  by  whom  he  was 
generously  helped,  and  the  marriage  took  place. 

The  year  1580  is  the  one  that  appeals  perhaps 
as  the  most  important  in  her  life  to  Lady 
Pembroke's  admirers  ;  not  merely  because  her 
eldest  son,  William,  was  born  then,  but  because 
Sir  Philip,  banished  from  Court,  lived  a  life  of 
retirement  with  her  at  Wilton,  the  beautiful  home 
of  the  Herberts,  where,  amidst  most  charming 
scenery  and  surroundings,  with  the  sweet  com- 
panionship of  his  sister  to  inspire  his  genius,  he 
wrote  the  Arcadia}  These  were  the  golden  days 
in  the  life  of  the  Countess.  She  was  never  again 
destined  to  meet  such  happiness.  It  is,  in  con- 
sequence, not  difficult  to  realise  the  extreme  grief 
wherewith  she  received  the  news  of  the  fatal  fight 

*  Part  was  written   at  a  house  at  Ivychurch,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 
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at  Zutphen,  and  the  subsequent  death  of  her 
heroic  brother.  No  more  happy  days  at  Wilton  ! 
No  more  congenial  tasks  in  translating  the  Psalms, 
or  inspiring  the  reluctant  Muse  !  All  was  over  ! 
She  was  never  quite  the  same  woman  again  after  Sir 
Philip's  death  !  Henceforth  her  main  object,  and 
one  well  worthy  of  her,  was  to  become  his  literary 
executor,  whereby  she  also  made  herself  recognised 
as  the  bountiful  patroness  of  deserving  poets  and 
authors.-^  Spenser,  in  gratitude,  dubbed  her  ''Urania" 
in  his  verses,  whilst  of  her  praises  from  nearly  all 
the  other  great  Elizabethan  writers  there  was  no  end. 

In  1 60 1  her  husband  died,  and  henceforth  she 
resided  chiefly  at  Houghton  Conquest,  and  at 
Crosby  Hall,  in  London,  where  she  herself  died 
on  September  25,  1621.  She  was  buried  in  a 
humble  grave  in  Salisbury  Cathedral. 

Her  domestic  life,  after  the  birth  of  her  second 


^  Amongst  those  authors  whom  she  helped  and  patronised 
were  John  Davies,  Gabriel  Harvey,  Matthew  Roy  don,  Abraham 
Traunce,  Nicholas  Breton,  William  Browne,  and  Thomas  Nash, 
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son,  who  also  became  Earl  of  Pembroke  in  hjs 
turn,  seems  to  have  been  none  too  happy.  Her 
husband's  affection  for  her  was  always  weak  and 
vacillating.  She  was  also  rendered  unhappy  by 
the  extravagances  of  her  eldest  son  ;  as  an  instance 
of  which,  on  one  occasion,  hearing  of  his 
cowardice  displayed  in  a  quarrel  with  a  Scottish 
gentleman  at  Croydon  races,  she  tore  her  hair 
with  rage,  and  bitterly  regretted  having  named 
him  after  an  uncle  who  would  never  have 
demeaned  himself  in  so  base  a  manner. 

Her  literary  talents  and  literary  efforts  her 
comtemporaries  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  She 
was  the  only  English  authoress  of  her  period  of 
any  note.  She  is,  in  fact,  in  point  of  time,  the 
first  English  authoress  of  repute.  Putting  on  one 
side  the  great  services  rendered  to  her  brother 
in  helping  him  with  his  Arcadia,  she  succeeded, 
by  her   extension    and   revision^   of  that   work,  in 

1  And  on  his  deathbed,  by  his  latest  will 
To  her  bequeath'd  the  secrets  of  his  skill.  (Drayton.) 
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not  only  correcting  and  revising  many  of  the 
passages,  but  also  in  inventing  and  supplying  a 
great  number  of  fresh  episodes  with  such  skill  as 
to  reveal  herself  in  the  light  of  a  real  genius. 
Of  the  fine  metrical  translation  of  the  Psalms, 
undertaken  by  herself  and  her  brother,  she  tran- 
scribed the  major  part  of  the  collection. 

Her  other  most  notable  works  are  comprised 
in  translations  from  the  French,^  and  in  some 
short  original  poems. 

The  fame  and  talents  of  the  Countess  have 
been  perpetuated  with  a  renown  that  bids  fair  to 
prove  imperishable  on  account  of  the  eloquent 
epitaph  composed  in  her  honour,  six  lines  of 
which  have  almost  become  household  words,  so 
great  is  their  popularity.  The  authorship  of  this 
panegyric — 

Underneath  this  sable  hearse 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse ; 

'  Le  Discours  de  la  Vie  et  de  la  Mort  (Mornay) ;  Marc  Antoine 
(Gamier). 
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Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother. 
Death !  ere  thou  hast  slain  another 
Learn'd,  and  fair,  and  good  as  she. 
Time  shall  throw  his  dart  at  thee — 

has  generally  been  ascribed,  without  an  iota  of 
proof  in  substantiation,  to  Ben  Jonson ;  but  the 
lines  were  clearly  written  by  William  Browne, 
the  author  of  Britannia's  Pastorals,  That  the 
final  instalment  of  the  epitaph  may  be  the  work 
of  another  author  is  possible,  and  they  are  certainly 
inferior  to  the  first  portion  : 

Marble  piles  let  no  man  raise 
To  her  name;    for,  after  days, 
Some  kind  woman,  born  as  she, 
Reading  this,  like  Niobe 
Shall  turn  marble,  and  become 
Both  her  mourner,  and  her  tomb. 

The  last  act  of  importance  accomplished  by 
Lady  Pembroke  in  her  old  age  was  to  attempt  to 
save  the  life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  but  her  inter- 
cession   was,    of    course,    in   ,vain.       King    James 
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proved  obdurate,  and  the  last  of  the  great  Eliza- 
bethans met  his  fate  upon  the  scaffold. 

Perhaps  the  most  fascinating  and  sympathetic 
feature  in  the  Countess's  noble  character  ^  is  to 
be  detected  in  her  devotion  to  Sir  Philip,  after 
whose  death  she  wrote  the  following  lines,  dedi- 
cated to  his  memory,  published  by  Spenser  in  his 
Jstrophel,  under  the  title  of  *'  The  Doleful  Lay 
of  Clorinda." 

Aye  me !    to  whom  shall  I  my  case  complain, 
That  may  compassion  my  impatient  grief? 

Or  where  shall  I  unfold  my  inward  pain 
That  my  enriven  heart  may  find  relief? 

Shall  I  unto  the  heavenly  powers  it  show, 

Or  unto  earthly  men  that  dwell  below? 

To  heavens !     Ah,  they,  alas !    the  authors  were 
And  works  of  my  unremedied  woe ; 

All  Sir  Philip's  contemporaries  speak  in  the  same  high  terms 
of  the  Countess,  yet  that  inveterate  gossip  John  Aubrey  writes 
of  her  in  his  Lives  as  having  been  a  woman  of  imfamous  moral 
character.  It  is  impossible  to  accept  Aubrey's  slanders  as 
correct.  He  even  tells  us  that  Lady  Pembroke  was  twice 
married,  and  was  the  mistress  of  "  crookback "  Cecil. 
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For  they  foresee  what  to  us  happens  here, 

And  they  foresaw,  yet  suffered  this  be  so. 
From  them  comes  good,  from  them  comes  also  ill ; 
That  which  they  made,  who  can  them  warn  to  spill? 

To  men  !     Ah,  they,  alas !    Hke  wretched  be 

And  subject  to  the  heav'n's  ordinance; 
Bound  to  abide  whatever  they  decree. 

Their  best  redress  is  their  best  sufferance. 
How  then  can  they,  like  wretched,  comfort  me? 
The  which  no  less  need  comforted  to  be. 

Then  to  myself  will  I  my  sorrow  mourn, 

Sith  ^  none  alive  like  sorrowful  remains ; 
And  to  myself,  my  plaints  shall  back  return, 

To  pay  their  usury  with  double  pains. 
The  woods,  the  hills,  the  rivers  shall  resound 
The  mournful  accent  of  my  sorrow's  ground. 

Woods,  hills  and  rivers  now  are  desolate ; 

Sith  he  is  gone  the  which  them  all  did  grace : 
And  all  the  fields  do  wail  their  widow-state; 

Sith  death  their  fairest  flower  did  late  deface. 
The  fairest  flower  in  field  that  ever  grew. 

Was  Astrophel;^    that  was,  we  all  may  rue. 

1  Since.  ^  gij.  phuip. 
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What  cruel  hand  of  cursed  foe  unknown 

Hath  cropped  the  stalk  which  bore  so  fair  a  flower  ? 
Untimely  cropped,  before  it  well  were  grown, 

And  clean  defacM  in  untimely  hour. 
Great  loss  to  all  that  ever  him  did  see, 
Great  loss  to  all,  but  greatest  loss  to  me. 

'  Break  now  your  garlands,  O  ye  shepherd's  lasses ! 

Sith  the  fair  flower,  which  them  adorned,  is  gone: 
The  flower,  which  them  adorned,  is  gone  to  ashes ; 

Never  again  let  lass  put  garland  on. 
Instead  of  garland,  wear  sad  cypress  now. 
And  bitter  elder,  broken  from  the  bough. 

Ne  ^  ever  sing  the  love-lays  which  he  made ; 

Whoever  made  such  lays  of  love  as  he  ? 
Ne  ever  read  the  riddles,  which  he  said 

Unto  yourselves,  to  make  you  merry  glee. 
Your  merry  glee  is  now  laid  all  abed. 
Your  merry-maker  now,  alas !   is  dead. 

Death  !   the  devourer  of  all  world's  delight, 
Hath  robbed  you,  and  reft  me  from  my  joy; 

Both  you  and  me  and  all  the  world,  he  quite 
Hath  robbed  of  joyance ;    and  left  sad  annoy. 

Joy  of  the  world  and  shepherd's  guide  was  he: 

Shepherd's  hope  never  like  again  to  see. 

»  Nor. 
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O  Death !  that  hast  us  of  such  riches  reft, 
Tell  us,  at  least,  what  thou  hast  with  it  done ! 

What  has  become  of  him,  whose  flower  here  left? 
Is  but  the  shadow  of  his  likeness  gone? 

Scarce  like  the  shadow  of  that  which  he  was : 

Nought  like,  but  that  he,  like  a  shade,  did  pass. 


^^^Btft  tl 


-^■"Btil:  that  immortal  spirit,  which  was  deckt 
With  all  the  douries  of  celestial  grace; 

By  sovereign  choice  from  th'  heavenly  quires  select, 
And  lineally  derived  from  angels'  race: 

O  what  is  now  of  it  become  aread? 

Aye  me  !    can  so  divine  a  thing  be  dead  ? 

Ah,  no  !     It  is  not  dead,  nor  can  it  die ; 

But  lives  for  aye  in  blissful  Paradise : 
Where  like  a  new-born  babe  it  soft  doth  lie 

In  bed  of  lilies,  wrapped  in  tender-wise  : 
And  compassed  all  about  with  roses  sweet. 
And  dainty  violets  from  head  to  feet. 

There,  thousand  birds,  all  of  celestial  brood. 
To  him  do  sweetly  carol  day  and  night ; 

And  with  strange  notes,  of  him  well  understood, 
Lull  him  asleep  in  angelic  delight : 

Whilst  in  sweet  dream,  to  him  presented  be 

Immortal  beauties,  which  no  eye  may  see. 
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But  he  them  sees,  and  takes  exceeding  pleasure 
Of  their  divine  aspects,  appearing  plain; 

And  kindly  love  in  him  above  all  measure 
Sweet  love,  still  joyous,  never  feeling  pain. 

For  what  so  goodly  form  he  there  doth  see. 

He  may  enjoy,  from  jealous  rancour  free. 


^^, 


here  liveth  he  in  everlasting  bliss. 
Sweet  spirit !  never  fearing  more  to  die : 

Ne  dreading  harm  from  any  foes  of  his, 
Ne  fearing  savage  beasts  more  cruelty. 

Whilst  we  here,  wretches  !    wail  his  private  lack ; 

And  with  vain  vows  do  often  call  him  back. 

But  live  thou  there  still  happy,  happy  spirit ! 

And  give  us  leave,  thee  here  thus  to  lament : 
Not  thee,  that  dost  thy  heaven's  joy  inherit; 

But  our  own  selves,  that  here  in  dole  are  drent. 
Thus  do  we  weep  and  wail,  and  wear  our  eyes. 
Mourning  in  others,  our  own  miseries. 


ROBERT    SIDNEY,    EARL    OF 
LEICESTER,    K.G. 

(1563 — 1626) 

GOVERNOR  OB^  FLUSHING 
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CHAPTER   VI 

ROBERT  SIDNEY,  EARL  OF  LEICESTER,  K.G. 
HE    career    of  Robert,    brother    and    heir    of 


Sir  Philip  Sidney,  is  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  fickle  manner  in  which  Dame  Fortune 
lavishes  her  gifts.  If  ever  there  was  a  case  of  the 
youth  of  a  man  evincing  but  slender  anticipations 
of  the  brilHant  future  which  was  to  greet  his 
manhood,    it   was   that  of  this    Robert    Sidney. 

His  talents  eclipsed  by  those  of  his  elder 
brother,^  often  in  somewhat  serious  financial  diffi- 
culties^  and,  as  he  grew  older,  in  no  great  favour  at 

^  "Imitate,"  said  his  father,  "his  [Sir  Philip's]  virtues,  exer- 
cises, studies,  and  actions.  He  is  the  rare  ornament  of  this  age, 
the  very  formula  that  all  well-disposed  young  gentlemen  of  our 
Court  do  form  also  their  manners  and  life  by.  In  truth,  I  speak 
it  without  flattery  of  him  or  myself;  he  hath  the  most  virtues  {/^ 
that  ever  I  found  in  any  man." 

125 
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Court,  it  would  have  been  a  bold  prophet  who  would 
have  foretold  that  Robert  would  live  to  become 
Governor  of  Flushing,  the  head  of  his  house,  the 
proprietor  of  great  estates,  a  Knight  of  the  Garter, 
a  peer  of  the  realm,  a  counsellor  of  kings. 

Born  at  Penshurst,  November  19,  1563,  he 
passed  his  boyhood  principally  at  Ludlow,  whence 
he  proceeded  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  To  finish 
his  education,  he  was  despatched  on  a  continental 
tour,  spending  some  two  years  in  Germany  under 
the  careful  eye  of  Hubert  Languet,  and  putting 
his  father  to  constant  charge  by  reason  of  his 
costly  mode  of  living,  as  can  be  gathered  from 
the  contents  of  a  letter  of  admonition  addressed 
to   him   at   Strasbourg   by   Sir   Henry. 

In  1 58 1  he  returned  to  England,  and  was 
content  for  the  next  two  or  three  years  to  follow 
— like  a  satellite  encircling  a  brilliant  planet — the 
person  and  fortunes  of  his  brother  ;  but  in  the 
year  1584  this  monotony  was  to  be  broken  by 
the  execution   of  a   piece   of  daring    and  romance 
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alone  sufficient  to  make  his  biography  interesting. 
This  was  his  successful  accomplishment  of  a 
courtship  which  must  ever  take  its  place  among 
the  prettiest  and  most  sensational  love  stories 
recorded   in    the    annals    of  history   or   fiction. 

This  little  bit  of  romance  was  his  attachment 
to  one  of  the  most  charming  young  ladies  of  the 
day,  who  was  not  only  beautiful,  but  rich  as 
well.  In  fact,  she  has  even  been  described  as 
the  wealthiest  heiress  of  her  time  ;  but  this  is  an 
exaggeration.  The  daughter  of  John  Gamage,  of 
Coity,  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan,  a  gentleman 
descended  from  an  old  family  in  Wales,  whose 
acquaintance  Robert  had  made  during  his  stay  at 
Ludlow  Castle,  she  had  many  suitors,^  who,  like 
those  who  surrounded  Penelope,  employed  every 
stratagem  and  artifice  to  win  her  hand.  That 
the  suit  of  Robert   Sidney  could  have  any  chance 

^  Vide  The  Letters  of  Sir  Edward  Stradling.  The  most  likely 
suitor  to  gain  her  hand  was  held  to  be  Herbert  Croftes.  Others 
included  Sir  R.  Lindsey  and  Sir  T.  Jones. 
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of  success  never  seems  at  first  to  have  been  held 
in  the  least  Hkely  ;  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  sent  a 
special  message  from  Court  warning  the  guardian 
of  Barbara  that  no  marriage  was  to  be  contracted 
without  the  Queen's  direct  approval.  But  the 
advances  of  Robert  Sidney,  nevertheless,  were 
received  by  the  young  lady  with  distinct  delight, 
and  were  also  secretly  receiving  the  support  of 
Lord  Pembroke  and  his  wife.  On  September  23, 
1584,  Robert  Sidney  was  married  to  Barbara 
Gamage  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Donat's  Castle,  the 
scene  of  this  most  curious  courtship.  They  were 
only  just  in  time,  for  in  a  few  hours  after  the 
ceremony  a  messenger  sent  by  Elizabeth,  hot  and 
weary  with  hard  riding,  arrived  at  the  castle, 
conveying  the  royal  commands  that  no  marriage 
was  to  take  place,  and  that  Robert  Sidney  was  to 
return  forthwith  to  London. 

The  position  of  Sidney,  although  now  greatly 
improved  from  a  worldly  point  of  view,  had  yet 
become  exceedingly  precarious,  for  he  had  exposed 
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himself  to  the  full  vent  of  the  Queen's  rage,  and 
he  speedily  found  himself  in  a  rather  tight  fix. 
For  some  time,  it  appears,  Elizabeth  fumed  and 
stormed,  but  eventually  made  the  best  of  the 
situation,  and  restored  the  young  husband  to  favour. 
In  1585  Robert  entered  Parliament  as  a  member 
for  Glamorganshire,  and  soon  after  his  election 
accepted  an  appointment  under  his  uncle  Leicester 
in  the  Netherlands,  where  he  was  present  both  at 
Zutphen  and  at  his  brother's  deathbed  in  October 
of  that  year.  For  the  valour  he  displayed  in 
this  campaign  he  was  created  a  knight-banneret. 
In  the  year  following  he  received  the  degree  of 
M.A.  from  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  was 
despatched  to  Scotland  to  convey  the  thanks  of 
the  English  nation  to  James  VI.  for  refusing  an 
anchorage,  or  other  assistance,  to  the  ships  of 
the  Armada,  in  their  disastrous  voyage  round 
the  northern  coasts  on  their  return.  This 
visit  to  Scotland  proved  of  great  service  to 
Robert,  for   it    raised   him   into   high  favour   with 
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the  future  King  of  England.  Two  years  more 
and  he  was  appointed  to  the  important  post  of 
Governor  of  Flushing,  where  his  arduous  duties 
caused  him  to  participate  in  much  hard  fighting 
with  the  Spaniards.  He  preferred  this  post,  too, 
to  that  of  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  offered  him 
by  the  Queen.  In  1593  he  went  on  a  special 
message  to  France  to  intercede  in  favour  of  the 
Huguenots.  Returning  to  Holland,  more  warfare 
with  the  Spaniards  awaited  him  (1596-98),  and  he 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Turnhout,  for  which 
victory  he  obtained  the  lion's  share  of  praise,  to 
the  chagrin  of  his  superior  in  command.  Sir 
Francis  de  Vere. 

During  one  of  his  visits  on  leave  to  England, 
the  sad  fate  befell  him  not  only  to  witness  the 
fall  and  death  of  his  devoted  friend  Essex,  but 
also  of  being  the  means  whereby  the  refractory 
earl  was  captured  and  conveyed  to  the  Tower. 
On  Essex  and  his  companions  finally  shutting 
themselves   up   in   Essex    House    after    their   brief 
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insurrection,  Sir  Robert  was  sent  to  effect  their 
capture.  After  a  long  parley  between  Sir  Robert 
in  the  garden  and  Lords  Essex  and  Southampton 
on  the  roof,  the  insurgents  were  induced  to 
surrender  their  swords,  and  bloodshed  was  averted.^ 
Essex  was  executed  February  25,  1601,  only  a 
fortnight  after  his  arrest. 

Of  the  close  terms  of  his  friendship  with 
Essex,  the  following  letter  [inter  alia),  relating  to 
an  attempt  of  the  earl  to  gain  for  him  high 
office  at  Court/  is  an  example  : 

'*  To    my    Lord    Governor    of   Flushing,  my    very 
deere  and  Honorable  Frend. 
"  Robin, 

"  I  do  beleeve  now  that  my  Lord  Chamber- 
layne  will  dy.     And  I  am  resolved,  if  his  Lordship 

^*  ^  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  "  Stella "  was  in  Essex  House  on  this 
occasion,  but  was  permitted  to  leave  so  soon  as  the  likelihood  of 
the  danger  of  hostilities   arose,  as  was  Lady  Essex  (Sir  Philip's 

I    widow). 

2  Had  not  Essex  fallen  into  disgrace  when  he  did,  Robert  Sidney 
would  have  been  made  a  peer. 
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do  teake  himself  to  another  world  to  deale 
ernestly  and  confedently  for  you,  for  I  know  Lord 
Brooke  doth  resolve  to  try  both  his  credit  with 
the  Queen  and  all  his  friends  in  this  cause.  But 
I .  will  protest  unto  the  Queen  against  him,  and 
avow,  that  I  will  think  it  is  the  reward  of  his 
slanders  and  practise  against  me,  if  the  Queen 
should  lay  honor  upon  him.  Of  these  things  I 
will  give  you  Accompt,  and  so,  with  my  best 
wishes,  Trust 

"  Your  trew  friend, 

"EssEx.^     4  Mar.   1596. 
^'  You  know  by  my  hand  this  is  my  Wyfes  pen 
and  ink." 

The  career  of  Robert  throughout  nearly  the 
entire  reign  of  James  I.  was  a  series  of  triumphs 
from  beginning  to  end.  He  was  one  of  the  few 
Englishmen    who     deserved     the     honours    thrust 

1  In  another  letter  Essex,  so  R.  Whyte  tells  us,  complains 
"what  a  pitty  yt  is  that  you  [Robert]  should  be  buried  as  you 
are  "  (at  Flushing). 
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upon  him  by  the  King.  In  1603  he  was  created 
Lord  Sidney  of  Penshurst,  in  the  county  of  Kent ; 
in  1605  he  was  given  one  of  the  lapsed  titles 
of  the  Dudleys,  that  of  Viscount  Lisle,  and  one 
of  the  very  longest  suits  ever  known  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  terminated  in  his  favour. 

In  161 2  he  accompanied  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
into  Germany  ;  and,  four  years  later,  again  went 
to  Flushing  on  State  affairs,  for  which  he  was 
made  a  Knight  of  the  Garter.  In  161 8  the  title 
of  Earl  of  Leicester,  extinct  since  the  death  of 
his  uncle  Robert,  was  recreated  in  his  favour. 

In   spite   of  his  busy  life,  Lord  Leicester  found 

ample  opportunities    for   enjoying    to    the    full    the 

charming  quiet  of  Penshurst,  where  he  spent  many 

years    of   happiness   with   his   beloved  Barbara,    by 

whom    he   had    no     fewer    than    twelve    children.^ 

*  Four  sons  and  eight  daughters.  Of  the  latter,  Lady  Mary 
Sidney  married  Sir  Robert  Wroth ;  Lady  Elizabeth  married  Sir 
Lewis  Mansell ;  Lady  Philippa  married  Sir  John  Hobart ;  and 
Lady  Barbara  married  (i)  Viscount  Strangford,  and  (2)  Sir  Thomas 
Culpepper.  Lady  Mary  Wroth  achieved  considerable  fame  as  the 
author  of  Urania,     Her  poetry  was  superior  to  her  prose. 
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An  excellent  musician,  a  patron  of  poets  and 
authors,  a  lover  of  science,  and  an  ardent  admirer 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh^s  schemes  of  colonial  ex- 
ploration and  expansion,  he  died  at  Penshurst, 
July  13,  1626,  some  fifteen  months  after  the 
king  who  had  raised  him  to  such  high  honours, 
and  bestowed  on  him  many  costly  presents  and 
marks  of  his  esteem.  His  wife  Barbara  had  died 
in  1 621,  and  in  the  year  previous  to  his  death  he 
married  Sarah,  widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  of 
Bidborough,  and  daughter  of  William  Blount. 

Left  at  the  time  of  his  father's  and  brother's 
deaths  in  circumstances  of  a  considerably  em- 
barrassed pecuniary  position,  Leicester  died  a  very 
wealthy  man,  leaving  his  large  estates  in  capital 
repair.  This  he  was  enabled  to  do  by  means  of 
his  first  wife's  fortune,  and  by  the  legacies  left 
him  by  Lady  Rutland,  his  niece,  and  by  his 
uncles  the  Earls  of  Warwick  and  Leicester.  His 
uncle  and  aunt.  Lord  and  Lady  Huntingdon,  also 
mentioned  him  in  their  wills. 
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Materials  for  forming  a  careful  study  of  the 
public  and  private  life  of  this  fortunate  servant 
of  King  James  exist  in  abundance.  In  common 
with  other  members  of  his  family,  an  industrious 
correspondent,  the  valuable  letters  to  him  also  of 
his  agent  Rowland  Whyte,  of  immense  historical 
interest,  have  been  preserved. 

Finally,  in  regard  to  Leicester's  rural  life  at 
Penshurst,  Ben  Jonson's  well-known  poem  is  not 
too    hackneyed    for    quotation    here : 

To  Penshurst  ("The   Forest") 

Thou  art  not  Penshurst,  built  to  envious  show 

Of  touch  or  marble,  nor  can  boast  a  row 

Of  polished  pillars,   or  a  roof  of  gold ; 

Thou  hast  no  lantern,  whereof  tales  are  told. 

Or  stair,  or  courts;  but  stand'st  an  ancient  pile. 

And  these,  grudged  at,  are  reverenced  the  while. 

Thou  joy'st  in  better  marks,  of  soil,  of  air. 

Of  wood,  of  water,  therein  thou  art  fair. 

Thou  hast  thy  walks  for  health,  as  well  as  sport ; 

Thy  mount  to  which  thy  Dryads  do  resort. 
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Where  Pan  and  Bacchus  their  high  feasts  have  made, 

Beneath  the  broad  beech,  and  the  chesnut  shade ; 

That  taller  tree,  which  of  a  nut  was  set, 

At  his  great  birth,  where  all  the  Muses  met. 

There,  in  the  writhed  bark,  are  cut  the  names 

Of  many  a  sylvan,  taken  with  his  flames. 

And  thence  the  ruddy  satyrs  oft  provoke 

The  lighter  fawns,  to  reach  thy  lady's  oak. 

Thy  copse  too,  named  of  Gamage,  thou  hast  there, 

That  never  fails  to  serve  the  season'd  deer, 

When  thou  wouldst  feast,  or  exercise  thy  friends. 

The  lower  land  that  to  the  river  bends, 

Thy  sheep,  thy  bullocks,  kine,  and  calves  do  feed; 

The  middle  grounds  thy  mares,  and  horses  breed; 

Each  bank  doth  yield  thee  conies ;    and  the  tops 

Fertile  of  wood.  Ashore  and  Sidney's  copse, 

To  crown  thy  open  table  doth  provide 

The  purpled  pheasant  ;    with  the  speckled  side 

The  painted  partridge  lies  in  every  field, 

And  for  thy  mess  is  willing  to  be  killed ; 

And  if  the  high-swoU'n  Medway  fail  thy  dish. 

Thou  hast  thy  ponds,  that  pay  thee  tribute  fish, 

Fat  aged  carps,  that  run  into  thy  net. 

And  pikes,  now  weary  their  own  kind  to  eat. 

As  loth  the  second  draught,  or  cast  to  stay, 

Officiously  at  first  themselves  betray. 
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Bright  eels  that  emulate  them,  and  leap  on  land, 

Before  the  fisher  or  into  his  hand. 

Then  hath  thy  orchard  fruit,  thy  garden  flowers, 

Fresh  as  the  air,  and  new  as  are  the  hours: 

The  early  cherry,  with  the  later  plum, 

Fig,  grape,  and  quince,  each  in  his  time  doth  come ; 

The  blushing  apricot,  and  woolly  peach 

Hang  on  thy  walls,  that  ev'ry  child  may  reach; 

And  though  thy  walls  be  of  the  country  stone, 

They're  reared  with  no  man's  ruin,  no  man's  groan  ; 

There's  none  that  dwell  about  them  wish  them  down ; 

But  all  come  in,  the  farmer  and  the  clown, 

And  no  one  empty  handed,  to  salute 

Thy  lord  and  lady,  though  they  have  no  suit. 

Some   bring  a  capon,  some  a  rural  cake. 

Some  nuts,  some  apples;  some  that  think  they  make 

The  better  cheeses,  bring  'em;    or  else  send 

By  their  ripe  daughters,  whom  they  would  commend 

This  way  to  husbands;  and  whose  baskets  bear 

An  emblem  of  themselves  in  plum  or  pear. 

But  what  can  this  (more  than  express  their  love) 

Add  to  thy  free  provisions,  far  above 

The  need  of  such  ?  whose  liberal  board  doth  stow 

With  all  that  hospitality  doth  know. 

Where  comes  no  guest,  but  is  allow'd  to  eat, 

Without  his  fear,  and  of  thy  lord's  own  meat ; 
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Where  the  same  beer  and  bread,  and  self-same  wine 

That  is  his  lordship's,  shall  be  also  mine. 

And  I  not  fain  to  sit  (as  some  this  day) 

At  great  men's  tables  and  yet  dine  away. 

Here  no  man  tells  my  cups  ;  nor  standing  by, 

A  waiter,  doth  my  gluttony  envy : 

But  gives  me  what  I  call,  and  lets  me  eat, 

He  knows,  below,  he  shall  find  plenty  of  meat ; 

Thy  tables  hoard  not  up  for  the  next  day. 

Nor  when  I  take  my  lodging,  need  I  pray 

For  fire,  or  lights,  or  livery :  all  is  there  ; 

As  if  thou  then  wert  mine,  or  I  reigned  here : 

There's  nothing  I  can  wish,  for  which  I  stay, 

That  found  King  James,  when,  hunting  late  this  way 

With  his  brave  son,  the  prince,  they  saw  thy  fires 

Shine  bright  on  ev'ry  hearth,  as  the  desires 

Of  thy  Penates  had  been  set  on  flame 

To  entertain  them;    or  the  country  came. 

With  all  their  zeal,  to  warm  their  welcome  here. 

What  (great,  I  will  not  say,  but)  sudden  cheer 

Didst  thou  make  'em  !    and  what  praise  was  heap'd 

On  thy  good  lady,  then !    who  therein  reap'd 

The  just  reward  of  her  high  huswifry  ; 

To  have  her  linen,  plate,  and  all  things  nigh, 

When  she  was  far:    and  not  a  room  but  drest, 

As  if  it  had  expected  such  a  guest ! 
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These,  Penshurst,  are  thy  praise,  and  yet  not  all ; 

Thy  lady's  noble,  fruitful,  chaste  withal. 

His  children  thy  great  lord  may  call  his  own; 

A  fortune,  in  this  age,  but  rarely  known. 

They  are,  and  have  been  taught  religion:    thence 

Their  gentler  spirits  have  suck'd  innocence. 

Each  morn,  and  even,  they  are  taught  to  pray 

With  the  whole  household,  and  may,  ev'ry  day, 

Read  in  their  virtuous  parents  noble  parts, 

The  mysteries  of  manners,  arms,  and  arts. 

Now,  Penshurst,  they  that  will  proportion  thee 

With  other  edifices,  when  they  see 

Those  proud  ambitious  heaps,   and  nothing  else, 

May  say,  their  lords  have  built,  but  thy  lord  dwell. 

Ben  Jonson  also  wrote  an  ode  to  Lady  Philippa 
Sidney,  to  Sir  William  Sidney  (Lord  Leicester's 
son,  who  died  young),  to  Lady  Rutland  (Sir 
Philip's  daughter),  and  additional  odes  to  Lady 
Mary  Wroth. 
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He  was  a  person  of  great  learning  and  observation. 

(Sir  William  Temple.) 
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CHAPTER  VII 

ROBERT   SIDNEY,   EARL  OF   LEICESTER 


^'T^HERE  exists  no  more  valuable  aid  to  the 
^  study  of  the  history  of  the  reigns  of 
Charles  I.  and  his  immediate  successors  on  the 
throne  than  is  afforded  by  the  correspondence  and 
journals  compiled  by  several  of  the  distinguished 
men  who  moved  in  the  influential  circles,  political 
and  social,  of  those  times.  The  diaries  of  Evelyn 
and  Pepys  are  but  examples  of  this  ;  yet,  highly 
interesting  and  important  though  they  be,  they 
are  run  close  in  historic  value  by  the  papers  written 
by    the   hero    of    this   chapter,    the   great   mass   of 

143 
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whose  work  has  been  collected  and  edited  by  the 
industry  of  Arthur  Collins  and  Mr.  Blencowe. 
Lord  Leicester's  papers  are  not  of  public  import- 
ance merely  because  of  the  insight  they  afford 
of  the  politics  obtaining  under  Charles  L,  the 
Commonwealth,  and  Charles  II.,  but  also  for  many 
other  reasons.  They  form  a  complete  compen- 
dium of  State  papers,  private  correspondence,  and 
foreign  and  domestic  news.  They  contain  the 
most  valuable  accounts  in  existence  both  of  the 
trial  and  of  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  and  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  Long  Parliament  by  Cromwell. 
Even  the  pages  of  Leicester's  house-keeping  book 
at  Penshurst  offer  charming  reading,  as  revealing 
evidence  of  how  a  nobleman  of  large  estate  lived 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  of  the 
price  of  provisions  in  those  days,  who  his  friends 
were,  and  how  they  were  entertained.  The  art  of 
letter-writing  was  possessed  by  Leicester  in  a  greater 
degree  than  any  others  of  his  family,  and  he  was 
never   satisfied,  until  old  age  shook  the  pen  from 
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his  hand,  to  let  a  day  pass  without  noting  its 
chief  incidents. 

"  I  believe,"  said  Algernon  Sidney,  at  his  trial, 
"  there  is  a  brother  of  mine  here  that  has  forty 
quires  of  paper  written  by  my  father,  and  never 
one  sheet  of  them  was  published,  but  he  writ  his 
own  mind,  to  see  what  he  could  think  of  it, 
another  time,   and   blot  it  out  again,  may  be ! " 

Well  might  his  friend  the  great  Sir  William 
Temple,  of  Triple  Alliance  fame,  pronounce  :  "  He 
was  a  person   of  great  learning  and  observation  !  " 

Occupying  for  several  years  the  important  post 
of  Ambassador  to  France,  appointed  afterwards 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  it  was  not 
his  fault  that  he  did  not  rise  to  attain  even  to 
further  honours.  But  his  bluntness  and  honesty 
were  the  bar  to  his  success.  Straightforward,  open- 
minded,  and  methodical,  he  refused  to  make 
himself  a  martyr  to  the  vacillating  methods  of  his 
master,  Charles  I.  ;    and  rather  than   serve   a  king 

of    whose    policy    he    could    not    approve,    or    a 

10 
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I   Commonwealth     whose     Republican     principles     he 

i  disliked,   he    abandoned    politics   and    retired   into 

'  the  country  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  peace, 

at    an    age    when    under   either    King    Charles    or 

"  King    Oliver "    he    could   have   risen   to    become 

almost  the  principal  subject  in  the  realm. 

"  He  was  a  man  of  great  parts,"  says  Lord 
Clarendon,  "  very  conversant  in  books,^  and  much 
addicted  to  mathematics,  and  though  he  had  been 
a  soldier,  and  commanded  a  regiment  in  the  service 
of  the  United  Provinces,  and  was  afterwards  em- 
ployed in  several  embassies,  as  in  Denmark,  as 
in  France,  was  in  truth  rather  a  speculative  than 
a   practical   man." 

Robert,  the  fourth  but  only  surviving  son  of 
Robert  Sidney,  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  his  wife 
Barbara,  was  born  at  Baynard^s  Castle,  London, 
December    i,    1595.      His    christening   took    place 

^  "But  if  your  old  inclination  to  reading  be  the  cause,  I  do 
not  forgive  it."  (Letter  from  Lady  Leicester  to  her  husband, 
in  Paris.) 
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on  New  Year's  Eve,  when  he  was  "named  Robert 
by  Lady  Rich's  (^Stella's')  desire."  Educated 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  he  made  such  progress 
with  his  studies  that  he  was  selected  for  public 
employment  at  an  early  age.  In  16 14  he  was 
gazetted  to  a  regiment  in  the  service  of  the  States- 
General,  and  became  an  M.P.  But  both  his 
military  and  parliamentary  duties,  to  one  or  the 
other  of  which  he  must  have  paid  but  little  atten- 
tion, were  terminated  (July,  1626)  by  his  father's 
death,  when  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Upper  House. 
Ten  years  before  this  he  had  married  Lady 
Dorothy  Percy,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  North- 
umberland, the  head  of  the  great  house  of  Percy. 
Unlike  her  better-known  sister  Lucy,  the  Countess 
of  Carlisle,-^  Lady  Leicester,  if  not  so  beautiful, 
was  of  far  more  stable  and  honourable  character, 
although  very  hot-tempered,  than  the  intriguing  lady 
whose    most   memorable   and    sensible   achievement 

^  Lord   Leicester   disliked   Lord   Carlisle,  with   whom  he   once 
came  to  blows. 
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was  to  give  warning  to  the  Five  Members  of 
their  danger,  whereby  they  escaped  the  clutches 
of  the  King.  Lord  Northumberland,  at  the  time 
of  the  marriage,  was  in  disgrace  on  account  of  his 
supposed  connection  with  Thomas  Percy,  the 
Gunpowder  Plot  conspirator.^  Leicester's  eldest 
brother-in-law,  who  succeeded  his  unfortunate  father 
in  the  earldom,  became  one  of  the  chief  leaders  on 
the  side  of  the  Parliament  against  the  King,  and, 
what  is  more,  his  constant  and  devoted  friend. 

In  1632  Leicester  was  sent  to  Copenhagen  as 
English  Ambassador  to  Denmark,  on  a  special 
mission  which  lasted  but  a  few  months,  and  was 
passed  in  pleasure  as  much  as  business.  Four 
years  later,  after  an  interval  of  leisure  mostly 
spent  in  literary  pursuits  at  Penshurst,  he  was 
appointed  Ambassador  to  France,  and  resided  at 
Paris,    with    the    exception    of    a    few    occasional 

^  According  to  the  story  related  by  Fr.  Gerard,  S.J.,  Thomas 
Percy  was  the  traitor  who  betrayed  the  Plot  to  Cecil.  The 
traitor  is,  however,  far  more  likely  to  have  been  Tresham,  who 
seems  to  have  sent  the  famous  letter  to  Lord  Monteagle. 
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months  at  home,^  until  the  spring  of  1641.  His 
correspondence  with  his  Countess  during  the  period  of 
this  embassy  is  very  entertaining  as  well  as  amusing. 

On  his  return  home  he  found  himself  standing 
high  in  the  King's  favour,  and  but  for  the  malevo- 
lence of  Laud,  who  disliked  his  sympathies  with 
the  more  moderate  of  the  Puritan  party,  would 
have  been  made  Secretary  of  State.  At  this 
important  juncture,  it  is  noteworthy  he  seems  to 
have  been  a  favourite  of  the  Queen,  Henrietta 
Maria,  who  was  later  on  to  prove  his  implacable 
enemy.  In  1641  Charles  made  him  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  at  that  date  in  a  state  of 
rebellion,  and  more  than  ever  in  need  of  a  viceroy 
of  the  ability  and  courage  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney. 
But  Leicester  was  not  destined  to  reach  Dublin. 
For  some  secret  reasons  his  departure  was  post- 
poned till  the  autumn  of  the  following  year,  when 

»  During  one  of  these  visits  he  was  accompanied  by  his  French 
cook,  who  was  accused  of  having  tried  to  poison  him  and  some 
noble  friends  at  a  banquet  given  at  Leicester  House. 
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Charles  deprived  him  of  his  post.  That  he 
evinced  no  undue  haste  to  start  for  Ireland  is  clear, 
although  it  is  equally  clear  that,  soon  after  re- 
ceiving the  appointment,  he  was  attacked  by  a 
severe  illness.  The  question  is,  did  he,  as  his 
critics  complained,  delay  purposely  ;  and  if  so^  why  ? 

That  he  did  delay  purposely,  but  behaved  like 
an  honourable  man  in  so  doing,  is,  I  am  sure,  an 
established  fact.  It  is  not  difficult  to  guess  that 
his  reason  for  staying  in  England  was  that  he 
refused  to  assent  to  the  orders  secretly  given  him 
by  Charles,  which,  afterwards  carried  out  by 
other  hands  in  Ireland,  have,  after  the  searchlight 
flashed  upon  them  in  recent  years,  revealed  some 
of  the  darkest  and  most  miserable  pages  in  our 
history. 

King  Charles,  it  is  clear,  wished  Leicester  to 
treat  with  the  Irish  Catholics,  with  a  view  to 
bringing  over  a  large  force  of  them  to  his  aid  in 
the  event  of  coming  to  blows  with  the  Parlia- 
ment.    This  Leicester  resolutely  refused  to  do,  for 
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which,  besides  losing  the  favour  of  the  King,  he 
earned  for  himself  the  bitter  enmity  of  the  Queen 
and  her  friends.  Dr.  Gardiner  well  and  explicitly 
sums  up  the  real  state  of  the  case  when  he  says  : 
"  Almost  immediately  after  Strafford's  death, 
Leicester  had  been  appointed  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenancy. Instead  of  hastening  to  his  post,  he 
loitered  in  England  with  no  sufficient  excuse. 
Charles  showed  no  sign  of  anxiety  for  his  de- 
parture, and  it  is  possible  that  he  was  well  pleased 
to  leave  the  field  open  to  the  execution  of  plans 
in  which  Leicester  could  never  be  expected  to 
concur.  .  .  .  On  November  29th  [1642]  there- 
fore, Charles,  immediately  after  his  arrival  at 
Oxford,  wrote  to  request  his  presence  there,  on 
the  transparent  pretext  of  wishing  to  ask  his 
advice.  After  a  long  delay,  Leicester  most  un- 
willingly set  out  [from  Chester]  for  Oxford, 
understanding  clearly  that  it  was  not  intended  that 
he  should  have  ever  held  authority  in  Ireland." 
The    King    intended    to    console    the    Earl    by 
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appointing  him  "Governor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales," 
an  important  office  which  he  was  ready  to  take  ; 
but  the  Queen  advised  her  husband  to  appoint,  at 
the  last  moment,  another  nobleman  in  his  stead. 
Lord  Leicester  was  offered  no  further  office,  and, 
after  declining  to  sign,  at  Oxford  (1644),  the 
letter  of  the  Royalist  peers  to  the  Scottish  Privy 
Council  concerning  their  proposed  invasion  of 
England,  he  retired  to  Penshurst  to  spend  the  rest 
of  his  days  in  literary  leisure.^  Since  he  refused, 
at  the  same  time,  to  listen  to  the  authority  of  the 
Parliament,  his  estates  were  afterwards  sequestrated, 
but  soon  restored  to  him  by  the  influence  of  his 
brother-in-law  and  Lord  Lisle.    His  famous  chaplain, 

*  The  following  very  remarkable  note  was  written  by  him  in 
his  Table-Book  at  Paris,  or  Penshurst.  "The  old  Countess  of 
Desmond  was  a  marryed  woman  in  Edward  IV. 's  time  of  England, 
and  lived  till  towards  the  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  so  as  she 
must  needes  have  been  neare  140  years  old.  She  had  a  new 
sett  of  teeth  not  long  afore  her  death,  and  might  have  lived  much 
longer  had  she  not  mett  with  a  kind  of  violent  death,  for  she 
would  needes  climbe  a  tree,  to  gather  nutts,  so  faUing  down 
she  hurt  her  thigh,"  etc. 
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Dr.  Hammond,  had  been  obliged  to  leave  Penshurst 
in   1643. 

His  rural  seclusion  was  pleasantly  interrupted  by 
the  consignment  to  his  care,  and  more  especially 
that  of  his  Countess,  of  the  royal  children,  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
who  lived  at  Penshurst  in  honourable  and 
enjoyable  captivity  from  June  14,  1649,  until 
August  10,  1650,  when,  since  the  Parliament 
considered  they  were  treated  with  too  much  respect 
by  their  tutor  (a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Lo veil), 
the  Countess,  her  family,  and  servants,  they  were 
removed  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  From  an  amusing 
note  of  Leicester's  we  learn  that,  owing  to  the 
Parliament  allowing  him  ^^3,000  per  annum  for 
their  maintenance,  he  thought  fit  to  diminish  his 
wife's  house- keeping  allowance  by  some  three- 
fourths,  "  which  caused  a  huge  storm  in  the 
house,  but  I  persisted  in  it !  " 

The  departure  of  the  royal  children  did  not 
terminate  Leicester's   connection  with   their   affairs, 
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for  the  Parliament  bade  him  surrender  a  valuable 
jewel  presented  to  his  Countess  by  the  little 
Princess.  He  declined,  and  consequently  com- 
menced litigation  which  lasted  a  decade,  but,  in 
spite  of  his  firmness  and  tenacity,  eventually  lost 
possession  of  it.-^  In  this  instance  he  was  not 
quite  so  fortunate  as  when  resigning  his  embassy 
at  Paris,  on  which  occasion  their  French  Majesties 
had  presented  him  and  his  lady  with  jewels  of 
high  value. 

On  the  Restoration  Leicester  was  summoned  to 
the  King's  presence,  and  created  a  member  of  the 
Privy  Council.  In  October  (1660)  the  autumnal 
charms  of  Penshurst,  however,  proved  too  alluring, 
and  he  gives  us  this  concise  account  of  paying 
farewell    to  Whitehall    and    the    King : 

October  12.  "After  the  Council  was  risen, 
I  went  to  the  King  and  said :  '  Sir,  I  have  not 
the  vanity  to  think  your  Majesty  will  miss  me,  or 
take    note  of  my    absence,    but  having    the  honour 

^  In  Lady  Leicester's  will  she  bequeaths  it  to  her  son  Henry. 
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to  be  your  servant,  I  thought  it  would  not  agree 
with  my  duty  to  go  hence,  without  your  leave  and 
permission,  which  I  beseech  your  Majesty  to  grant, 
that  I  may  go  into  the  country  for  my  health.' 

"  The  King,  with  a  favourable  and  smiling 
countenance,  said,  '  With  all  my  heart ;  but  how 
long  will  you  stay  ? ' 

"  '  Sir,'  said  I,  *  I  have  proposed  to  stay  a  good 
while,  unless  your  Majesty  command  the  contrary.' 

" '  Whither  do  you  go  ? '  said  the  King,  still 
with  a  smiling  countenance. 

"  *  Sir,'  said  I,  '  to  my  house  in  Kent.' 

"  *  Well,'  said  he,  *  and  when  will  you  come 
again  ? ' 

"  *  Sir,'  said  I,  '  it  is  for  my  health  that  I  go, 
but  if  your  Majesty's  service  require  it,  I  shall  not 
consider  either  my  health  or  life  itself.'  " 

After  taking  leave  of  the  King,^  Leicester  retired 

^  Leicester  may  have  owed  this  favourable  reception  at  the 
King's  hands  to  the  good  offices  of  his  distant  relative  the  Duke 
of  Albemarle,  then,  of  course,  the  man  of  the  hour. 
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finally  to  the  privacy  of  his  life  in  Penshurst, 
where  the  only  incidents  to  mar  the  happiness  of 
his  closing  years  were  the  exile  of  Algernon,  his 
best-loved  son,  and  the  death  of  his  wife  (1659). 
With  Algernon  he  engaged  in  a  lengthy  corre- 
spondence, and  succeeded  at  the  eleventh  hour  in 
obtaining  his  pardon.  The  death  of  his  dear 
consort  is  described  by  him  in  words  of  remark- 
able pathos  and  beauty. 

Worn  out  by  old  age,  Lord  Leicester  died 
at  Penshurst,  November  2,  1677,  after  a  life 
lasting  almost  eighty-two  years.  He  had  a  large 
family,  having  by  his  one  wife  no  fewer  than  six 
sons  and  nine  daughters.  Of  the  latter,  the  eldest 
was  the  renowned  "  Sacharissa."  Lady  Lucy 
married  Sir  John  Pelham,  and  became  grandmother 
to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  Minister  of 
George  II. ;  Lady  Isabella  married  Lord  Strang- 
ford  ;    nearly  all  the  others  died  very  young. 
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II 

Appended  below  are  a  few  extracts  from  Lord 
Leicester's  Journal,  as  edited  by  Mr.  Blencowe, 
which  are  of  special  general  historic  interest : 

Wednesday^  December  6,  1648.  "  Collonell  Pride, 
an  officer  of  the  army  with  some  soldiers  attending 
him,  came  and  stood  in  the  passage  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  having  a  liste  of  divers  names,  and 
by  command  of  the  Generall  seized  on  divers 
members  of  that  House,  as  they  were  going  into 
the  House,  and  sent  them  away  prisoners  about 
34  or  35  of  them." 

Monday^  January  i,  1649.  '*  The  Commons 
this  day  passed  this  declaration  following :  '  The 
Commons  assembled  in  Parliament  do  declare  and 
adjudge  that  by  the  fundamentall  lawes  of  this 
Realme,  it  is  treason  in  the  King  of  England  (for 
the  time  being)  to  levy  warr  against  the  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Kingdom  of  England :  the  Lords' 
concurrence   is  to  be  desyred.'      Then    the  House 
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passed  the  ordinance  for  the  tryall  of  the  King. 
*  Whereas  Charles  Stewart,'  etc." 

'Tuesday^  January  2,  1649.  ''Sir  John  Temple 
writes  they  go  on  resolvedly  to  bring  the  King 
to  justice.  .  .  .  The  King  takes  no  notice  yet 
that  I  can  hear  of  theyre  proceedings  ;  gave  order 
very  lately  for  the  sowing  of  some  Spanish  melons 
which  he  would  have  set  at  Wimbledon." 

Saturday^  January  27,  1649.  .  .  .  "After  the 
sentence,  the  Lord  President  sayd  :  *  This  sentence 
now  read  and  published  is  the  sentence,  judgment, 
and  resolution  of  the  whole  Court.'  Here  the 
whole  Court  stood  up  as  assenting  to  what  the 
Lord  President  had  sayd. 

"Then  the  King  sayd:  'Will  you  hcare  me  a 
word.  Sir  .? ' — Lord  President  answered  :  '  Sir,  you 
are  not  to  be  heard  after  sentence.' 

"  King  :  '  No,  Sir  .?  '—Lord  President :  '  No, 
Sir,  by  your  favour.  Sir  ;  guard,  withdraw  your 
prisoner.'  " 
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January  30,  1649.  "...  The  executioners  were 
two,  and  disguised  in  saylor's  clothes,  with  visors 
and  peruques  unknown  ;  yet  some  have  a  conceit 
that  he  that  gave  the  stroke  was  one  CoUonell 
Fox,  and  the  other  Captain  Joyce,  who  took  the 
King  from  Holmby,  but  that  is  not  beleeved. 
This  I  heard  for  certain,  that  Gregory  Brandon,^ 
the  common  hangman  of  London,  refused  absolutely 
to  do  it,  and  professed  that  he  would  be  shott 
or  otherways  killed  rather  than  do  it."  ^ 

Thursday ^  March  15,  1649.  "  Collonell  Harrison 
came  to  Leicester  House,^  and  asked  for  the  Lady 
Carlisle  ;  she  at  first  refused,  but  afterwards  came 
to  him,  he  read  his  warrant,  and  made  her  prisoner." 

^  The  executioner  who  actually  struck  the  fatal  blow  is  now 
generally  believed  to  have  been  Gregory  Brandon's  son. 

2  Lord  Leicester  greatly  blamed  his  kinsmen,  the  Earls  of 
Pembroke  and  Salisbury,  for  being  spectators  at  the  execution. 

3  Leicester  House  was  built  by  the  subject  of  this  memoir, 
1632-36.  It  was  erected  upon  the  site  of  what  is  now  the  north 
side  of  Leicester  Square.  It  stood  surrounded  by  a  large  garden 
and  grounds.  It  was  pulled  down  in  1806.  Amongst  the  tenants 
who  rented  it  on  lease  were  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia  (who 
died  in  it),  and  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales. 
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Thursday ^  July  5,  1649.  "I  came  from  London 
to  Penshurst,  where  my  wife  and  family,  with 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
had  been  just  three  weeks  before." 

April  18,  1650.  "The  Marquis  or  Earl  of 
Montrose,  having  landed  from  Orkney  in  the  main 
land  of  Scotland  with  1200  or  1400  men, 
marched  up  into  the  country,  was  met  by  the 
forces  of  the  Parlement  of  the  Kingdom,  com- 
manded by  one  Strachan  (who  they  say  is  a 
sectary),  and  was  routed,  many  of  his  men  slain, 
himself  taken  prisoner  awhile  after,  brought  to 
Edinborough  on  Saturday  the  i8th  May,  and 
appeared  before  the  Parlement,  who  sentenced 
him  to  be  hanged  three  hours  on  a  gibbet  of 
30  feete  high ;  his  legs  and  arms  to  be  cutt  off 
and  sent  to  four  severall  towns  ;  his  body  not 
to  have  ordinary  buriall,  unless  his  excommunica- 
tion were  taken  off  by  theyre  kirk." 

Tuesday,  September  3,  1650.  "The  English 
army,  under    the  command   of  the    Lord    Generall 
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Cromwell,  obtained  a  very  greate  victory  of  the 
Scotts,  in  a  battell  fought  near  Dunbar  in 
Scotland,  with  no  loss  at  all  on  the  English 
syde,  but  a  great  number  of  Scotts  slain ;  all 
theyre  cannon  and  baggage  taken.  This  was  the 
more  remarkable  because  the  English  were  re- 
turning homewards  into  England,  if  the  Scotts 
would  have  let  them  go,  but  they  thought  to 
have  slain  every  man  of  them." 

Monday^  March  29,  1652.  "There  was  a 
greate  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  I  saw  at 
Leycester  House  ;  some  sayd  it  was  to  cover  10 
or  1 1  partes  of  the  whole  sun,  but  I  thinke  it 
was  not  so  much,  for  it  was  never  so  darke, 
but  one  could  read  perfectly,  and  see  the  shadow 
of  the  dyall  plainly.  Lilly  and  other  Almanack 
makers,  foretold  terrible  things." 

Tuesday^  May  29,  1660.  "The  King,  Charles  II., 
made  his  entry  into  London.  ...  I  saluted  his 
Majestye  among  the  rest,  and  kissed  his  hand, 
but    there   was    so    great    disorder   and    confusion 

II 
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that    the    King    scarce     knew     or    took    particular 
notice  of  anybody." 

Monday^  November  5,  1660.  "Lucy,  Countesse 
of  Carlisle,  dyed  suddenly  at  Little  Cashioberry 
House,  where  she  lay  ;  she  had  dined  well,  but 
about  two  hours  after,  she  was  suddenly  taken  as 
she  was  cutting  a  peece  of  ribbon,  and  called 
for  her  chayre  to  go  to  the  Court,  where  the 
Queen  then  was,  but  without  ever  speaking  a 
word,  she  dyed  about  5  or  6  o'clock/' 

III 

The  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth  pro- 
duced, at  Penshurst,  unhappy  results,  if  not  at 
the  Place,  at  any  rate  the  church,  which  had  to 
be  vacated  by  the  famous  Dr.  Hammond  in 
favour  of  one  Maudit,  a  bigot  who  wrote  a  book  ^ 
against  Lord  Leicester,  and  was  finally  sentenced 
to  pay  heavy  damages  for  libelling  him. 

^  A  copy  of  this  extraordinary  work  is  in  the  British  Museum. 
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Dr.  John  Hammond,  one  of  the  most  learned 
clergymen  that  the  Anglican  Church  produced 
during  the  seventeenth  century,  was  rector  at 
Penshurst  from  1633-43.  He  was  brother-in-law 
to  Sir  John  Temple,  an  old  friend  of  the  Sidneys, 
as  was  his  son,  the  famous  statesman  Sir  William 
Temple,  who  was  educated  by  him  at  Penshurst. 
Besides  being  vicar  of  the  parish,  Hammond  was 
also  private   chaplain  to  the   family  at  the   Place. 

Not  only  was  he  a  profound  theologian  and 
brilliant  preacher,  but  he  was  also  a  very  hard- 
working and  conscientious  village  priest.  To  the 
poor  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  living  he  was 
most  kind.  His  charities  were  boundless,  and  in 
their  disposal  he  was  helped  by  his  mother,  who 
lived  with  him.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  his  Royalist  principles  got  him,  unfortunately, 
into  serious  trouble.  A  reward  was  offered  for 
his  apprehension,  and  he  was  compelled  to  flee 
at  night,  disguised,  to  Oxford.  He  was  then 
appointed    chaplain   to    King    Charles,    with    whom 
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he  remained  nearly  up  to  the  time  of  that 
monarches  execution.  Hammond  eventually  found 
refuge  at  Westwood,  the  seat  of  Sir  John 
Pakington,  dying  there  in   1660. 

Dr.  Fell,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  afterwards  an 
archbishop,  in  his  Life  of  Hammond,  his  contem- 
porary at  Oxford,  says  regarding  his  going  to 
Penshurst  :  "In  the  year  1633,  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Frewen,  the  then  president  of  his  college, 
gave  him  the  honour  to  supply  one  of  his  courses 
at  the  Court ;  where,  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  happening  to  be  an  auditor,  he 
was  so  deeply  affected  with  the  sermon,  and  took 
so  just  a  measure  of  the  merit  of  the  preacher 
thence  that  the  rectory  of  Penshurst  being  at  that 
time  void,  and  in  his  gift,  he  immediately  offered 
him  a  presentation." 

Dr.  Hammond  was  a  prolific  writer  of  theologi- 
cal treatises. 


DOROTHY   SIDNEY,   COUNTESS   OF 
SUNDERLAND 

(1617— 1684) 

"SACHARISSA" 
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The  fine  women  they  show  me  nowadays  are  at  best  but  pretty  girls 
to  me,  who  have  seen  "  Sacharissa,"  when  all  the  world  repeated  the 
poems  she  inspired.  ("Tatler.") 

But  for  "  Sacharissa  "  I 

Do  not  only  grieve,  but  dye. 

(Waller.) 
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CHAPTER    VIII 

DOROTHY  SIDNEY,  COUNTESS  OF  SUNDERLAND 

I 


TT  is  truly  remarkable  how  the  fame  of  this 
somewhat  over-praised,  but  talented  and  beauti- 
ful, dame  has  endured.  The  verses  composed  in 
her  honour  by  a  now  but  Httle-read  bard  have 
I  served  to  hand  her  name  and  story  down  to 
posterity  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  romance,  which 
has  won  for  her  imperishable  renown.  Of  all 
the  fair  women  that  graced  the  Court  of  Charles  I. 
"  Sacharissa "  has  obtained  the  most  enviable 
reputation,  and  has  been  recognised  as  the  most 
perfect  type  of  an  English  lady  of  the  seven- 
teenth    century  ;     chaste,     witty,     handsome,     and 

167 
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accomplished.  The  wife  of  an  illustrious  noble- 
man who  died  the  death  of  a  hero  on  the 
battlefield,  she  became  the  mother  of  one  great 
statesman  and  the  mother-in-law  of  another.  How 
little  could  her  fond  admirer,  the  poet  Waller, 
have  reckoned  that  the  memory  of  the  bashful 
maiden  that  he  had  wooed  in  vain,  who  preferred 
the  quiet  seclusion  of  a  country  life  to  the  pomps 
and  vanities  of  the  beau  monde^  and  cared 
nothing  for  the  adulation  and  flatteries  of  those 
whose  hearts  her  charms  had  stricken,  would  live 
as  long  in  history  as  his  own  ! 

"  Sacharissa  "  was  a  worthy  representative  of  her 
race,  of  a  race  noted  for  clever  women.  To 
Algernon,  her  brother,  she  occupied  the  same 
position  as  a  dear  sister  and  sage  counsellor  as 
had  Lady  Pembroke  to  the  creator  of  the 
Arcadia,  She  proved  herself  also  an  obedient 
daughter,  a  devoted  wife,  and  a  fond  parent 
during  a  long  career  alternately  replete  with 
dazzling    triumphs  and    bitter    sorrows,  an  eventful 
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one  from  its  childhood  to  its  close.  Flourishing 
in  stirring  times,  she  moved  on  terms  of  intimacy 
amongst  the  greatest  celebrities  of  those  times. 
Born  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  she  lived  through 
that  of  Charles  1.,  the  Commonwealth,  and  almost 
the  entire  reign  of  the  Merry  Monarch.  The 
pride  of  the  Court  of  Charles  I.,  she  survived 
to  hear  herself  acclaimed  one  of  the  few  talented 
and  spotless  women  that  graced  the  Court  of  the 
Restoration. 

Dorothea  Sidney  was  born  at  Syon  House, 
Brentford,  in  September  or  October,  16 17.  The 
exact  date  of  her  birth  is  uncertain,  but  she  was 
baptised  at  Isleworth,  October  5.  She  was  the 
eldest  child  of  Robert  Sidney,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
and  his  wife  Dorothy,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland.  Her  early  years  were  chiefly 
passed  in  alternate  residence  at  two  lovely  houses, 
Petworth  and  Penshurst  ;  but  on  the  death  of 
her  grandfather,  and  her  father's  consequent 
accession    to     the   title,    she    remained    until     her 
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marriage  at  Penshurst.  The  eldest  of  a  family  of 
fifteen  children,  she  speedily  became  distinguished 
for  her  grace,  wit,  and  beauty,  so  that  by  her 
sixteenth  year  the  fame  of  her  charms  had 
become  common  property.  It  was  only  natural, 
therefore,  that  she  should  at  an  early  age  receive 
the  homage  of  many  admirers,  the  first  of  whom 
seems  to  have  been  the  poet  Waller  himself. 

Edmund  Waller  was  some  twelve  years  her 
senior,  a  young  man  of  ancient  family  and  rich 
estate,  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  a  nephew  of 
John  Hampden.  Although,  like  his  famous  uncle, 
a  native  of  Buckinghamshire,  it  was  from  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  that  he  first  proceeded 
to  Penshurst,  when  staying  on  a  visit  to  his  cousins 
the  Wallers  of  Groombridge  Place,  that  sweet  old 
moated  manor-house,  which  in  the  course  of  its 
venerable  history  had  for  ages  been  tenanted  by 
Wallers,  one  of  whom  in  the  fifteenth  century  had 
rendered  it  famous  by  maintaining  in  honourable 
captivity  therein  for  the  space  of  twenty  years  the 
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person  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  captured  by  him 
at  the  battle  of  Agincourt.  The  poet-politician  fell 
at  first  sight  a  victim  to  the  charms  of  the  Lady 
Dorothy,  and  quickly  evinced  signs  of  laying  siege 
to  her  heart.  Curiously  enough,  notwithstanding 
his  youth,  he  was  a  widower,  having  married  at 
the  age  of  two-and-twenty  the  daughter  and  heiress 
of  an  opulent  alderman,  but  who  only  survived  her 
marriage  with  him  two  years.  But  the  widower's 
hopes  of  winning  Lady  Dorothy  were  doomed  to 
defeat.  His  fair  charmer  proclaimed  her  indifference 
to  his  addresses,  and  though  her  parents  hinted  that 
they  would,  in  good  time,  not  object  to  an  alliance 
between  him  and  another  of  their  daughters,  they 
would  not  consent  to  his  marrying  their  "  deare 
Doll."  But,  before  surrendering  to  this  decree, 
Waller  made  a  forlorn  recourse  to  his  Muse,  and 
composed  ode  after  ode  in  praise  of  the  **  match- 
less" maiden,  whom  he  dubbed  the  "  Sacharissa  " 
of  his  verse.  But,  notwithstanding  the  beauty  of 
his  minstrelsy,  he  was,  once  and  for  all,  unsuccessful, 
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and   he    had   to   abandon   the   quest   in   favour   of 
other  less  talented  rivals. 

In  examining  the  names  and  qualifications  of 
these  numerous  suitors  for  the  hand  of  Dorothy, 
one  cannot  forbear  remarking  that  marrying  for 
money  or  a  title  seems  to  have  been  as  much  the 
vogue  in  the  England  of  the  seventeenth  century 
as  of  the  nineteenth.  In  Lady  Leicester's  letters 
on  the  subject  of  her  "  deare  Doll's  "  marriage  we 
find  the  most  mercenary  spirit  displayed.  Thus 
with  reference  to  Mademoiselle  de  Rohan,  a  great 
French  heiress,  supposed  to  be  engaged  to  Lord 
Devonshire,  who  she  thought  might  well  be  dis- 
placed in  favour  of  her  own  son  Philip,  Lord 
Lisle,  we  find  her  writing^  to  her  husband  in 
Paris  :  "  If  they  have  any  inclination  to  place  her 
in  England,    I    pray   thee   let   Philip  take    courage 

^  Lady  Leicester  was,  as  a  correspondent,  wont  to  express  her 
opinions,  when  occasion  served,  in  a  very  blunt  manner.  Writing 
to  her  husband,  December  28,  1636,  she  says  :  "  If  you  desire 
news  for  your  little  W^att  [Montague],  you  may  tell  him  that 
his  father  is  drunk,  every  meal." 
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and  try  his  fortune,  for  I  hear  she  looked  much  at 
him  as  if  she  liked  him  well,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  four  or  five  thousand  pounds  a  year  difference 
in  the  Estate  will  prove  so  considerable  as  they 
expect.  Perhaps,  if  you  could  handsomlie  make  it 
known  that  my  Lord  of  Devonshire's  Estate  will 
be  but  ^3,000  a  year  during  his  mother's  life, 
who  is  but  a  young  woman,  they  would  not  be 
very  forward  to  entertain  it." 

Again,  with  reference  to  Lord  Lovelace,  a 
suitor  for  Dorothy,  we  find  her  writing  to  Lord 
Leicester :  "  My  Lord  Lovelace,  I  hear,  will  be  in 
Town  this  week,  and  I  think  shall  be  presented  to 
my  brother  (Lord  Northumberland)  and  then  to  us. 
His  Estate,  my  Lord  Danby  saith,  is  ^6,000  a 
year,  and  he  now  enters  on  ^^3,500.  The  rest 
his  mother  has,  who  they  say  is  rich  and  loves 
him  very  much." 

But  Lord  Lovelace  was  not  destined  to  win  the 
prize,  any  more  than  was  Lord  Lisle  the  French 
heiress,  "  Sacharissa "   finally   choosing   the   man  of 
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her  heart,  the  young  Lord  Spencer,  with,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  the  full  approval  of  her  parents, 
he  being  generally  considered  as  virtuous  as  was 
the  rejected  lover  dissolute  and  gay,  and  being  1 
possessed  also  of  an  equally  fine  patrimony.  The 
happy  pair,  aged  respectively  nineteen  and  twenty- 
one,  were  eventually  married,  after  a  short  engage- 
ment, at  Penshurst,  on  July  20,   1639. 


II 


The  happy  ^  married  life  of  the  Sunder  lands  was  | 
not  destined  to  reach  longevity,  in  spite  of  which 
the  young  wife  was  enabled  to  give  birth  to  a 
little  family  of  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  Her 
husband,  too,  won  such  signal  success  at  Court 
that  he  was  created  Earl  of  Sunderland,  although 
at    the  date  of  his  creation  being  but  barely  three- 

1  '•  I  know,"  wrote  Lord  Leicester  to  his  daughter,  "  you  lived 
happily." 
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and-twenty  years  old.  The  residence  of  the  Earl 
and  his  Countess,  when  free  from  their  attendance 
at  the  Court,  where  the  charms  of  "  Sacharissa " 
sustained  as  great  a  triumph  as  they  had  in  the 
Kentish  weald,  was  made  at  Althorp,  the  seat  of 
the  Spencers. 

To  "Sacharissa"  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
had  fallen  as  a  heavy  blow,  for  it  presented  to  her 
gaze  the  sad  sight  not  only  of  her  countrymen, 
of  her  friends,  divided  against  one  another,  but 
even  of  her  very  kindred  up  in  arms  against  their 
own  flesh  and  blood.  Her  husband,  with  reluctance, 
declared  for  King  Charles,  but  her  brothers  and 
uncle  for  "  King  Pym "  and  the  Parliament. 
From  the  fiery  ordeal  of  Edgehill  Lord  Sunderland 
emerged  unscathed  (even  finding  time  to  pay  a 
visit  to  his  wife  during  the  subsequent  campaign) ; 
but  at  Newbury  he  did  not  prove  so  lucky,  and, 
charging  in  the  ranks  of  the  royal  troop  as  a 
volunteer,  fell  early  in  the  day. 

The    shooting    of    the    Roundheads    cut    short 
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the  lives  of  other  leaders  on  the  King's  side 
as  noble  as  that  of  the  young  Earl,  for  the 
chivalrous,  studious  Falkland  and  Lord  Carnarvon 
fell  close  to  him.  But  no  career  concluded  on 
that  fatal  field  had  been  deemed  more  bright  and 
promising  than  his.  On  the  rights  and  merits  of 
the  question  in  dispute  between  the  King  and  his 
people  he  held  much  the  same  views  as  Lord 
Falkland.  No  friend  to  the  malevolent  advisers 
who  possessed  the  ear  of  his  royal  master,  it  was 
to  him  a  bitter  struggle  to  abandon  the  side  of 
his  cherished  wife  and  engage  in  the  horrors  of  a 
civil  war,  for  he  was  conscious  of  fighting  on  behalf 
of  a  king  who  had  been  little  better  than  a  tyrant 
to  his  people  ;  ^  but,  like  so  many  others  of  the 
nobility,  his  loyalty  was  staunch  and  true,  and  he 
conceived    no  other  course  open  save  to  throw  in 

^  Writing  to  his  wife  shortly  before  his  death,  Lord  Sunderland 
confessed:  "If  there  could  be  an  expedient  found  to  salve  the 
punctilio  of  honour,  I  would  not  continue  here  [with  the  King] 
an  hour.  The  discontent  that  I,  and  many  other  honest  men, 
receive  daily,  is  beyond  expression." 
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his  fortunes  with  those  of  Charles.  *' Except  in 
the  cause  of  his  death,"  spoke  a  member  of  the 
Long  Parliament  at  Westminster,  "  Lord  Sunderland 
had  been  always  a  true  patriot  !  " 

"  Here,"  writes  Clarendon,  at  the  first  battle  at 
Newbury,  "  fell  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  a  Lord  of 
great  fortune,  tender  years,  being  not  above  three- 
and-twenty  years  of  age,  and  an  early  judgment  ; 
who  having  no  command  in  the  army,  attended 
upon  the  King's  person,  under  the  obligation  of 
honour  ;  and  putting  himself  that  day  in  the  King's 
troop  as  a  volunteer,  was  taken  away  by  a  cannon 
bullet." 

Of  the  overwhelming  distress  with  which  the 
widowed  countess,  shortly  again  to  become  a 
mother,  heard  the  terrible  news  of  her  loss,  the 
correspondence  of  her  father  reveals  pathetic  proof. 
She  was  at  Penshurst,  whither  the  intelligence 
was  brought  her  by  one  of  Lord  Leicester's 
servants,  the  day  after  the  battle. 

For  nine  years  "  Sacharissa "  remained  a  widow, 

12 
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residing  at  Althorp  and  at  Penshurst,  and  even 
extending  welcome  aid  to  impoverished  Royalists. 
During  the  residence  of  the  royal  children  at  her 
father's  house  she  exerted  herself  greatly  to  please 
them,  and  succeeded  in  winning  the  sincere  affection 
of  the  Princess  Elizabeth. 

But,  at  length,  to  the  general  surprise,  Lady 
Sunderland  astonished  her  friends  by  announcing 
her  betrothal  to  a  wealthy  Kentish  squire,  a 
relative  of  hers.  Sir  Robert  Smith,^  of  Boundes. 
This  unexpected  alliance  seems  to  have  annoyed 
the  beau  monde  no  little,  and  the  deference  and 
politeness  with  which  her  lover  approached  her 
caused  amusement.  The  love  was  entirely  on  his 
side,^  and  Lord  Leicester  left  Penshurst  for  London 
the  day  before  the  ceremony  (July  8,   1652). 

By  this  second  marriage  she  had  one  child,  a  son. 

*  "He  is  a  very  fine  gentleman,  and  does  more  than  deserve 
her."  (Dorothy  Osborne's  Correspondence.) 

^  *'  I  think  I  shall  never  forgive  her  one  thing  she  said  of  him, 
which  was  that  she  married  him  out  of  pity."  (Dorothy  Osborne's 
Correspondence. ) 
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As  time  went  on,^  and  her  charms  began  to 
fade  and  she  visibly  grew  older,  the  principal 
delight  of  '*  Sacharissa's  "  later  years  seems  to  have 
consisted  in  her  devotion  to  her  young  brother 
Henry  and  her  son-in-law  Lord  Halifax,  the 
**  Trimmer."  That  love  that  these  kinsmen  bore 
her  served  as  some  recompense  for  domestic  sorrows. 

Before  the  Restoration  was  accomplished  she 
had  lost  her  second  husband.  She  had  already 
lost  her  little  son  Harry.  Further  trouble  was 
her  lot  owing  to  the  exile  of  Algernon,  her 
brother,  and  the  triangular  duels  which  raged,  on 
his  return,  between  him,  Henry  Sidney,  and  their 
elder  brother.  Her  eldest  son.  Lord  Sunderland, 
gained,  it  is  true,  a  very  high  position  in  the 
State  with  extraordinary  celerity,  but  for  neither 
him  nor  his  scandal-seeking  wife    does  she  appear 

^  "  She  [Lady  Sunderland]  has  lost  by  it  [her  second  marriage] 
much  of  the  repute  she  had  gained  by  keeping  herself  a 
widow;  it  was  then  believed  that  wit  and  discretion  were  to  be 
reconciled  in  her  person  that  have  so  seldom  been  persuaded  to 
meet  anybody  else."    (Dorothy  Osborne's  Correspondence) 
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to  have  manifested  much  regard.  But  the  crowning 
misfortune  was  reserved  for  her  last  year  which 
witnessed  the  execution  of  Algernon  Sidney,  whom 
she  followed  to  the  grave  in  less  than  three 
months'  time.  She  was  buried  at  Brington,  the 
sepulchre  of  many  illustrious  members  of  the  house 
of  Spencer. 

Ill 

Excellent  portraits  of  ''  Sacharissa  "  hang  in  the 
galleries  of  Penshurst,  Althorp,  Petworth,  and 
Hampton  Court.  Painted  by  Vandyke,  her  charms 
and  her  graces  sung  by  Waller,  her  face  and 
figure  the  glory  of  the  Court,  the  ''angel  in 
the  house"  of  her  stately  home,  her  virtues  the 
theme  of  Society  even  after  the  Restoration,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  heap  further  eulogies  on  the  fame 
of  the  peerless  '^Sacharissa."  Yet  it  is  only  fitting 
to  furnish  one  more  brief  and  particular  reference 
to  the  verses  which  have  bequeathed  her  name 
down   to   posterity   with    such   tender    care. 
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Of  all  the  poet's  efforts,  the  lyrics  relating  to 
the  fair  maid  of  Penshurst  are  the  prettiest  and 
most  fascinating.  They  were  written  when  his 
heart  was  young,  before  imprisonment  and  a  heavy 
fine  had  for  the  time  being  crushed  his  prospects 
and  ambition.  They  were  imagined  amid  pleasant 
scenery  and  in  delightful  company.  Nothing  was 
wanting  then  to  inspire  him  with  joyful  thoughts 
and  sunlit  day-dreams.  Of  this  series  the  most 
pleasing  and  most  perfect  is  his  song  to  the 
Rose,  which  remains,  and  remains  justly,  the 
most   popular    of  all   his   poems  : 

Go,  lovely  Rose ! 
Tell  her  that  wastes  her  time  and  me 

That  now  she  knows 
When  I  resemble  her  to  thee 
How  sweet  and  fair  she  seems  to  be. 

Tell  her  that's  young 
And  shuns  to  have  her  graces  spy'd, 

That  hadst  thou  sprung 
In  deserts  where  no  men  abide, 
Thou  must  have,  uncommended,  died. 
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Small  is  the  worth 
Of  beauty,  from  the  light  retired ; 

Bid  her  come  forth, 
Suifer  herself  to  be  desired, 
And  not  blush  so  to  be  admired. 

Then  die  !    that  she 
The  common  fate  of  all  things  rare 

May  read  in  thee, 
How  small  a  part  of  time  they  share 
That  are  so  wondrous  sweet  and  fair. 


In  merit,  next  to  this,  the  poem  most  deserving 
of  quotation  is  : 

The  Self-Banished 

It  is  not  that  I  love  you  less 
Than  when  before  your  feet  I  lay; 

But  to  prevent  the  sad  increase 
Of  hopeless  love,  I  keep  away. 

In  vain,  alas  !    for  ev'ry  thing 
Which  I  have  known  belong  to  you, 

Your  form  does  to  my  fancy  bring, 

And  makes  my  old  wounds  bleed  anew. 
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Who  in  the  spring,  from  the  new  sun, 

Already  has  a  fever  got, 
Too  late  begins  those  shafts  to  shun, 

Which  Phoebus  through  his  veins  has  shot  : 

Too  late  he  would  the  pain  assuage, 
And  to  thick  shadows  does  retire; 

About  with  him  he  bears  the  rage, 
And  in  his  tainted  blood  the  fire. 

But  vow'd  I  have,  and  never  must 
Your  banish'd  servant  trouble  you ; 

For  if  I  break,  you  may  mistrust 
The  vow  I  made — to  love  you  too. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  curious  course  of 
Waller's  career,  concerning  which  even  his  warmest 
admirers  must  admit  with  Dr.  Johnson  that  **  they 
who  read  his  character  will  not  much  condemn 
'  Sacharissa '  that  she  did  not  descend  from  her 
rank  to  his  embraces,  nor  think  every-  excellence 
comprised  in  wit  ! "  The  weakness  of  his  inmost 
nature  was  not  long  in  courting  exposure.  Detected 
in  the  year  1643  of  having  hatched  a  well-laid 
and    audacious    plot    against     the    Parliament,    he 
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was  condemned  to  death.  To  save  his  life  he 
promised  to  furnish  his  captors  with  information 
against  his  friends,  male  and  female,  which 
promise  he  fulfilled,  to  the  horror  and  disgust 
of  the  royal  partisans.  But  the  death-sentence 
was  commuted  to  exile,  in  addition  to  a  heavy 
fine,  which,  to  do  him  some  justice,  was  more 
instrumental  in  saving  his  life  than  his  treachery, 
his  great  wealth  being  well  known  to,  and  coveted 
by,  the  Parliamentary  leaders.  During  his  exile 
in  France  he  married  a  French  lady,  by  whom 
he  had  a  large  family.  In  1654  he  was  pardoned, 
and  coming  home,  wrote  an  ode  in  honour  of 
the  Protector.  At  the  Restoration  he  turned 
round  again,  and  wrote  an  ode  in  honour  of 
the  King,  who,  on  reminding  Waller  of  his  former 
effusive  praise  of  the  great  regicide,  was  coolly 
informed :  ''  Sir,  we  poets  never  succeed  so  well  in 
writing  truth  as  fiction  !  " 

In  after  days,  when  both   he  and  Lady    Sunder- 
land were  well  advanced  in  middle  age,  they   met 
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frequently  in  Society,  where  he  experienced  a 
gracious  reception  from  the  "  Sacharissa  "  of  bygone 
days.  On  one  occasion,  being  rallied  on  his  not 
having  dedicated  any  poems  to  her  for  so  long, 
and  on  her  asking  him  when  he  intended  to  do 
so  again,^  he  obtained  his  revenge  by  declaring : 
'*  When  you  are  young  again,  madam,  and  as 
lovely   as  you   were   then." 

That  "Sacharissa"  has  been  allotted  by  her 
admirers  rather  a  higher  position  in  history  than 
she  actually  deserved,  seems  clear.  "  She  was  not 
the  paragon  of  virtues  and  abilities  portrayed  by 
her  biographers.  To  the  genius  possessed  by  her 
great-aunt  Lady  Pembroke  she  could  lay  no 
claim.  Her  conduct  in  regard  to  her  second 
marriage  was  mean,  selfish,  and  contemptible. 
Moreover,  she  did  not  fill  quite  so  large  a  place 
in   Waller's   verse   as  has   been  asserted. 

Perhaps  the  most  creditable  episode  in  Waller's 

^  This  conversation  occurred  at  Lady  Wharton's  house  at 
Wooburn,  Bucks. 
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life  was  his  criticism,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
of  the  cruelties  of  ^' Kirke's  Lambs"  during  the 
Monmouth   rebellion. 

**  Inter    poet  as    facile     princeps "    was     inscribed 
on    Waller's   tomb. 


ALGERNON    SIDNEY 

(1621— 1683) 

PHILOSOPHER    AND    PATRIOT 
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This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all. 

(Shakespeare.) 

There  is  no  murder  which  history  has  recorded  of  Caesar  Borgia 
exceeds  in  violence,  or  in  fraud,  that  by  which  Charles  took  away  the 
life  of  the  gallant  and  patriotic  Sidney.    (Lord  J.  Russell.) 

The  later  Sidney. 

(Wordsworth.) 

But  his  country  rose, 
Like  Samson,  from  her  sleep,  and  broke  her  chains. 
And  proudly  with  her  worthies  she  enroU'd 
Her  murdered  Sidney's  name. 

(SOUTHEY.) 
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CHAPTER    IX 

ALGERNON     SIDNEY 
I 

HERE    are    but    few    of    our   most   ancient 

and  illustrious   houses  which,  in   the  course 

of  their    eventful    history,    have    not,    during    the 

stormy    times    of  long    ago,    yielded    at   least   one 

of  their   members    a   victim    to    the    axe    of    the 

executioner.      High  treason    seems   to   stamp   with 

hall-mark  authority  the  value  of  a  lengthy  pedigree. 

The   Dudleys,   as    we    have    already   seen,   were   in 

this   respect  most  conspicuous.     The    Sidneys  were 

less   so,    for  only   one   of  them  lost  his   life  upon 

the     scaffold,     and    he     was    unjustly    condemned. 

This     unfortunate     representative     was     Algernon 

189 
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Sidney,  than  whom  no  more  courageous  or  con- 
scientious man  ever  laid  his  head  upon  the 
blood-stained  block  of  the  grim  old  Tower  of 
London  ;  than  whom  no  man  in  taking  leave  of 
this  world  ever  shed  a  more  brilliant  and  im- 
perishable lustre  upon  a  noble  and  self-sacrificing 
career. 

Algernon  Sidney,  second  surviving  son  of 
Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  by  his  wife  Lady 
Dorothy  Percy,  was  born  at  Penshurst,  Novem- 
ber 3,  1 62 1.  As  a  child  he  gave  ample  proof 
of  future  distinction.  Aged  fourteen,  he  is 
reported  as  endowed  with  **  a  huge  deal  of  wit 
and  much  sweetness  of  temper,"  as  well  as  with 
a  good  knowledge  of  French.  He  was  soon 
given  a  chance  of  showing  of  what  stuff  he 
was  made,  for  he  accompanied  his  father  to 
Denmark  on  the  staff  of  his  legation  in  1632, 
and  four  years  later  also  to  Paris.  But  the 
history  of  his  public  life  commences  with  the 
outbreak   of  the   great   Civil  War.      His   services, 
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however,  were  not  in  the  first  instance,  as  would 
generally  be  supposed  by  those  who  have  read 
of  his  Republican  principles,  exerted  on  behalf  of 
the   Parliament,    but  on    behalf  of  the    King. 

In  1642  he  acted  as  a  captain  of  Horse  under 
his  brother,  Lord  Lisle,  in  Ireland,  where  he 
behaved  with  valour  in  some  fighting  with  the 
Irish  rebels.  On  the  likelihood,  in  the  following 
year,  of  peace  being  proclaimed  with  the  insurgent 
leaders,  he  returned  home  ;  yet,  according  to  his 
own  confession,  not  with  the  idea  of  bearing 
arms  for  either  the  Royalists  or  Parliamentarians, 
but  with  the  idea  of  obtaining,  at  the  instance 
of  his  father,  an  appointment  abroad.  Pecuniary 
difficulties  influenced  this  resolve ;  in  fact,  from 
this  juncture  until  the  end  of  his  life,  he  endured 
the  hard  lot  peculiar  to  so  many  cadets  of 
noble  families,  that  of  having  to  keep  up  an 
expensive  social  position  upon  very  slender  means. 
He  was  nearly  always  "  hard  up."  And  of  what 
money  that  fell  to  his  share  he  lost  a  considerable 
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sum  In  loans,  never  repaid,  to  his  sister  Lady 
Strangford.  Even  at  his  father's  death,  when 
almost  an  old  man,  he  could  not  obtain  pay- 
ment of  his  father's  legacy  to  him  until  he 
had  fought  an  action  at  law  with  his  elder 
brother.  Genteel  poverty  haunted  him  whereso- 
ever he  went,  in  Ireland,  England,  Denmark, 
Holland,  Italy,  Germany,  and  France.  Nothing 
tried  his  dauntless  spirit  more  than  the  recurring 
thought  that  want  of  money  had  shattered  the 
fulfilment  of  his  most  cherished  dreams  of  a 
great  career.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  rather  remark- 
able that  he  should  have  lived,  on  his  travels, 
as    comfortably   as   he  did. 

In  1643  Algernon  arrived  in  England,  but  only 
to  be  arrested  by  order  of  the  Parliament,  on  the 
grounds  that  he  and  his  brother  were  on  their  way 
to  join  the  King.  Henceforth,  he  seems  to  have 
adopted  those  Liberal  principles  which  were  to 
guide  his  conduct.  Like  Cromwell,  he  foresaw 
that   non-intervention  in  the  war  was  a  fatal  policy. 
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At  all  costs,  Charles,  for  the  sake  of  the  liberties 
of  England,  had  to  be  beaten  ;  while,  in  order  to 
beat  him,  means  would  have  to  be  adopted  other 
than  the  too  '^  gentlemanly "  mode  of  warfare 
hitherto  conducted  by  the  Earl  of  Essex.  His 
choice  was  soon  given  him.  Would  he  serve 
the  Parliament  ?  If  so,  he  should  have  a  com- 
mand suitable  to  his  rank,  and  an  order  on  the 
Treasury  for  the  overdue  payment  of  his  salary 
as  an  officer  in  Ireland.  He  soon  decided.  He 
joined  the  Parliamentary  forces.  He  was  granted 
a  commission  in  Lord  Manchester's  regiment  of 
cavalry.  That  he  was  helped  to  form  a  prompt 
decision  in  favour  of  the  cause  of  the  people  by 
the  advice  of  his  brother  is  by  no  means  improb- 
able. Lord  Lisle  espoused  the  popular  cause  with 
great  earnestness,  and  never  wavered  to  the  end 
of  his  life  in  his  belief  of  the  justness  of  the  stand 
against  the  King,  or  in  his  respect  for  Cromwell. 
The  shabby  manner,  too,  in  which  their  father. 
Lord  Leicester,  had  been  treated  by  Charles,    was 

13 
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certainly  not  an  inducement  to  side  with  that 
faithless  monarch.  Had  the  brothers  reached  the 
Court  at  Oxford,  they  would  not  have  stayed 
there  long  ! 

At  the  decisive  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  where 
he  bore  on  his  banner  the  words,  "  Sanctus  amor 
patriae  dat  animum^^  Algernon  was  severely 
wounded.  His  supreme  courage,  however,  was 
the  talk  of  both  friends  and  foes.  His  life  was 
saved  by  the  valour  of  a  soldier  in  Cromwell's 
regiment,  who,  stepping  out  of  the  ranks  to 
rescue  him,  refused  not  only  a  reward,  but  even 
to  give  his  name  to  the  man  whom  he  had  saved. 
Algernon  was  invalided  to  London.  Placed  hors 
de  combat  on  account  of  his  injuries,  his  next 
temporary  employment  was  of  a  civil  nature.  In 
1646  he  was  elected  M.P.  for  Cardiff. 

At  the  particular  request  of  Cromwell,  the 
Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland  was  presented  in 
1 646  to  Lord  Lisle,  who  set  out  for  that  country 
in  the  year  following,  when  he  arrived  in  Munster 
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in  February  with  a  force  of  five  thousand  men, 
of  which  the  cavalry  was  under  the  command  of 
Algernon.  But  Lisle  was  able  to  effect  little, 
and  quarrelled  with  Lord  Inchiquin,  the  Governor 
of  Munster,  a  secret  friend  of  Lord  Ormonde, 
who  was  the  bitter  enemy  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 
Owing  to  Inchiquin's  influence  Lisle  was  recalled 
in  May,  and  the  post  of  Governor  of  Dublin, 
which  he  had  given  to  his  brother,  was  also 
cancelled.  Algernon,  therefore,  returned  home. 
Disappointed  with  the  action  of  the  Parliament, 
in  order  to  soothe  him  his  arrears  of  pay,  amount- 
ing to  a  very  large  sum,  were  paid  him,  which 
came  as  a  welcome  relief  to  his  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties. He  was  next  appointed  Governor  of 
Dover  Castle,  but  here  his  overbearing  temper 
and  haughty  demeanour^  seem  to  have  gained  him 

^  Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  Algernon  could  make 
himself  peculiarly  gracious  and  pleasing  to  those  with  whom 
he  wished  to  stand  well.  He  took  such  pains,  for  instance,  to 
captivate  the  ill-fated  Earl  of  Essex  (who  died  in  1683)  that 
Burnet  records:  "  He  seemed  even  to  have  become  the  master  of 
Essex's  spirit." 
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the  ill-will  of  the  Puritan  officers  of  the  garrison, 
and,  after  appealing  in  vain  to  Parliament,  he  was 
forced  to  resign  his  command. 

On  the  creation  of  the  Court  arraigned  under 
Bradshaw  to  try  Charles,  both  Lord  Lisle  and 
Algernon  were  asked  to  participate  at  the  tribunal 
as  judges.  Both  attended  the  preliminary  meetings 
of  the  Court ;  but  as  soon  as  they  perceived  how 
Cromwell  and  his  supporters  were  bent  on  the 
destruction  of  the  King,  they  withdrew  and  de- 
clined to  have  anything  further  to  do  with  the 
proceedings.  Of  Algernon's  complete  innocence 
in  having  had  a  hand  in  Charles's  death,  or  murder, 
the  following  are  proofs : 

I.  In  a  letter  written  by  him  from  Venice,  in 
October,  1660,  to  his  father,  he  complains  "there 
is  something  in  the  Clerk  of  the  Court's  book 
that  put  the  King  to  death,  which  doth  much 
prejudice  me.  I  do  not  know  the  particulars, 
but  the  truth  of  what  passed  I  do  very  well 
remember. 
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"  I  was  at  Penshurst  when  the  Act  for  the  trial 
passed,  and  coming  up  to  Town  I  heard  my 
name  was  put  in,  and  that  those  that  were  nomi- 
nated for  judges  were  then  in  the  Painted 
Chamber.  I  presently  went  thither,  heard  the 
Act  read,  and  found  my  name  with  others.  A 
debate  was  raised  how  they  should  proceed  upon 
it,  and  after  having  been  silent  to  hear  what 
those  would  say  who  had  the  directing  of  the 
business,  I  did  positively  oppose  Cromwell, 
Bradshawe,  and  others,  who  would  have  the  trial 
go  on,  and  drew  my  reason  from  these  two 
points  :  first,  the  King  could  be  tried  by  no 
Court ;  secondly,  that  no  man  could  be  tried  by 
that  Court. 

"  This  being  alleged  in  vain,  and  Cromwell 
using  these  formal  words,  '  I  tell  you  we  will 
cut  ofF  his  head  with  the  crown  upon  it,'  I 
I'  replied,  *  You  may  take  your  own  course ;  I 
cannot  stop  you  ;  but  I  will  keep  myself  clean 
from      having      any      hand      in     this      business '  ; 
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immediately  went  from  the  room,  and  never 
returned." 

2.  Lord  Leicester  writes  in  his  Journal  : 
"  My  two  sons,  Philip  and  Algernon,  came 
unexpectedly  to  Penshurst,  Monday  2  2d,  and  stayed 
there  till  29th  January,^  so  as  neither  of  them  was 
at  the  condeamation  of  the  King." 

Critics  and  historians^  of  all  political  creeds 
have  absolved  Algernon  Sidney  of  having  held 
any  share  in  Charles's  death,  and  have  applauded 
the  part  he  played  in  opposing  Bradshaw  and 
Oliver  Cromwell,  who  never  forgave  him.  Not- 
withstanding this,  he  has  been  pronounced  the 
author  of  a  famous  saying,  quoted  over  and  over 
again    in  connection  with  the  execution  of  Charles, 

^  1649.     Charles  was  executed  on  January  30. 

2  The  infamous  Judge  Jeffreys  is,  however,  an  exception.  In 
defiance  of  all  the  facts  to  the  contrary,  he  accused  Algernon 
of  having  compassed  the  King's  death.  "  You  may  some  of  you 
remember,"  said  he  in  his  summing  up  at  Algernon's  trial,  "  or 
have  read  the  history  of  those  times,  and  know  what  share 
Mr.  Sidney  had  in  that  black  and  horrible  villainy,  that  cursed 
treason  and  murder  of  King  Charles   I.   of  blessed  memory." 
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namely  :  *'  It  was  the  justest  and  bravest  action 
that  was  ever  done  in  England,  or  anywhere 
else  !  " 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  here  with  what 
triumphant  glee  this  has  been  repeated  by  certain 
writers  holding  extreme  political  views.  The  one 
and  unanswerable  objection  to  this  supposed  speech 
of  Algernon's  is,  unfortunately  for  those  writers 
who  have  quoted  it,  a  fatal  one.  He  never 
uttered  it ! 

Writing  to  his  son  in  August,  1660,  Lord 
Leicester  complains  :  *'  It  is  also  said  that  a 
Minister  now  dwelling  at  Copenhagen,  being  there 
in  company  with  you,  said,  '  I  think  you  were 
none  of  the  late  King's  judges,  nor  guilty  of 
his  death  '  (meaning  our  King).  '  Guilty  ! '  said 
you  ;  *  do  you  call  that  guilt  ?  Why,  it  was  the 
justest  and  bravest  action,'  etc." 

To  this  letter  Algernon  replied  from  Augsburg, 
in  September  :  "  I  know  the  Minister  your  lordship 
mentions,  his  name  is  Brockman  ;  but  I  do  not  know 
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that  ever  he  asked  me  any  such  question.  If  he 
had,  I  should  have  given  him  such  an  answer  as  his 
folly  and  ill  manners  would  have  deserved ;  but 
that  which  is  reported  is  not  in  my  style.  I 
never  said  it !  " 

From  the  King's  death  until  the  dissolution  of 
the  Council  of  State  by  Cromwell,  Algernon 
worked  hard  on  its  committees.  Afterwards  he 
sat  regularly  in  the  Commons.  Growing  gradually 
jealous  of  Cromwell's  increasing  absolutism,  the 
last  ties  binding  him  to  Oliver  were  broken 
when,  in  company  with  the  rest  of  the  House, 
he  was  expelled  in  that  ever-memorable  scene 
when  "  that  bauble "  was  taken  away,  and  the 
members  driven  out  like  a  flock  of  sheep. 

No  more  interesting  account  exists  of  this 
dramatic  scene  than  is  rendered  by  Lord  Leicester 
in  his  Journal,  viz.  : 

Wednesday^  April  20,  1653.  "The  Parlement 
sitting  as  usuall,  and  being  on  debate  upon  the 
Bill,  .  .  .  the  Lord    Generall    Cromwell    came   into 
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the  House,  clad  in  plain  black  clothes  with  gray 
worsted  stockings,  and  sate  down  as  he  used  to 
do  in  his  accustomed  place.  After  a  while  he 
rose  up,  put  on  his  hat,  and  spake  .  .  .  and  chid 
them  soundly,  looking  sometimes,  and  pointing 
particularly  upon  some  persons.  .  .  . 

"It  happened  that  day  that  Algernon  Sidney 
sate  next  to  the  Speaker  on  the  right  hand  ; 
the  Generall  said  to  Harrison,  'Put  him  out.' 
Harrison  spake  to  Sidney  to  go  out,  but  he  sayd 
he  would  not  go  out  and  sate  still.  The  Generall 
sayd  again,  '  Put  him  out '  ;  then  Harrison  and 
Wortley  putt  theyr  hands  upon  Sidney's  shoulders, 
as  if  they  would  force  him  to  go  out.  Then  he 
rose  and  went  towards  the  doore.  Then  the 
Generall  went  to  the  table  where  the  mace  lay, 
which  used  to  be  carried  before  the  Speaker,  and 
sayd,  'Take  away  these  baubles.'  So  the  soldiers 
took  away  the  mace,  and  all  the  House  went 
out ;  and  at  the  going  out,  they  say,  the  Generall 
sayd   to   young   Sir    Henry  Vane,    calling    him    by 
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his  name,  that  he  might  have  prevented  this 
extraordinary  course,  but  he  was  a  juggler,  and 
had  not  so  much  as  common  honesty.  All 
being  gone  out,  the  doore  of  the  House  was 
locked,  and  the  key,  with  the  mace,  was  carried 
away,  as  I  heard,  by  Collonell  Otley."  -^ 

II 

Algernon  Sidney  had,  on  the  fall  of  Charles  I., 
confidently  expected  the  establishment  of  a  free 
form  of  government  which,  if  not  absolutely  a 
repubHc,  would  be  conducted  on  very  Hberal 
lines.  But  he  was  doomed  to  suffer  disappoint- 
ment. With  Vane  and  other  stalwarts,  he  viewed 
with  alarm  the  early  policy  of  Cromwell  sub- 
sequent to  the  King's  death.  The  Puritan 
soldiers  had  fought  to  depose  a  monarch  who 
was    a    tyrant.      They    had   succeeded    beyond   ex- 

*  Carlyle  erroneously  attributes  the  authorship  of  this  account 
to  Algernon,  instead  of  his  father. 
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pectation.  But,  unfortunately,  their  success  had 
simply  laid  the  foundations  of  the  rule  of  a  man 
who  made  himself  a  monarch  in  everything  but 
name,  and  governed  Great  Britain  more  firmly 
and  partially  than  any  ruler  had  ever  governed 
it  before.  Charles  had  been  a  king,  but 
Cromwell  had  become  an  emperor.  Thus  all 
the  dreams  of  Algernon  of  a  pure  and  free  form 
of  government  had  vanished  in  the  darkness  of 
the  time. 

Downcast  and  dejected  after  Oliver's  coup  d'etat 
of  April  20,  1653,^  he  withdrew  to  peaceful 
Penshurst  to  find  consolation  in  the  beauties  of 
his  home  and  the  joys  of  literature,^  just  as  his 
father  before  him  had  withdrawn,  equally  in  need 
of    consolation,     after     his     dismissal    at    Oxford. 


^  According  to  his  biographers,  shortly  prior  to  his  retirement 
he  had  been  on  the  verge  of  fighting  a  duel  with  the  Earl  of 
Oxford;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  Algernon,  but  his 
brother  Robert,  who  quarrelled  with  Lord  Oxford. 

^  He  occupied  himself  with  writing  a  part  of  his  famous 
Discourses  concerning  Government. 
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"  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes  "  would  have  been 
a  proper  motto  for  both  father  and  son.  They 
had  both  trusted.  They  had  both  been  deceived. 
Not  only  had  Algernon  become  estranged  from 
Cromwell,  but  also  from  Lord  Lisle,  who,  to  the 
general  surprise,  approved  of  the  development 
of  the  Protector's  policy.  Relations,  therefore, 
between  the  brothers  became  strained.  Lisle  took 
up  his  residence  at  Sheen.  Algernon  remained  on 
at  Penshurst,  where  in  the  summer  of  1656  he 
astonished  the  neighbourhood,  and  won  the  united 
applause  of  the  Royalists  both  in  the  metropolis 
and  the  south-eastern  counties,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  secret  approval  of  the  extreme  Republicans, 
by  offering  the  Lord  Protector  an  insult  which 
speedily  became  a  town  topic.  This  was  the 
celebration  at  Penshurst  of  Shakespeare's  Julius 
Caesar,  in  which  Algernon  played  the  part  of 
Marcus  Brutus,  a  favourite  hero  of  his,  and  in 
the  course  of  his  acting  attacked  Cromwell  (as 
Caesar)    again    and    again. 
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With  this  performance  Lord  Lisle,  then  high 
in  Cromwell's  favour,  was  much  annoyed  ;  and  in 
a  letter  to  Lord  Leicester,  dated  June  17,  1656,  he 
says :  "In  my  poor  opinion,  the  business  of  your 
lordship's  house  has  passed  somewhat  unluckily, 
and  it  had  been  better  used  to  do  a  seasonable 
courtesy  to  my  Lord  Protector  than  to  have  had 
such  a  play  acted  in  it  of  public  affront  to  him, 
which  does  much  entertain  the  Town.  I  have 
been  in  some  places  where  they  have  told  me 
they  were  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  gallant 
reception  of  the  chief  actor  in  it,  and  by  ap- 
plauding him,  they  put  him  several  times  upon  it. 
.  .  .  I  think,  laying  all  other  matters  aside,  this 
which  hath  appeared  most  eminently  upon  this 
occasion  is  very  extraordinary — that  the  younger 
son  should  so  domineer  in  the  house,  .  .  .  and, 
upon  this  occasion,  I  think  I  may  most  properly 
say   it,    that    his    extremest    vanity^    and    want    of 

1  In   making    this    criticism    Lord    Lisle    was    not  far    wrong. 
Algernon's  personal  pride  amounted  almost  to  a  disease. 
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judgment  are  so  well  known  that  there  will  be 
some    wonder    at   it." 

In  comparing  Cromwell  to  Caesar  Algernon's 
shafts  did  not  fall  very  wide  of  their  mark,  for 
there  is  a  passage  in  the  play  sufficiently  signifi- 
cant to  require  little  explanation.  It  refers  to  the 
great  Roman's  reluctance  in  not  feeling  free  to 
accept  a  crown.  Cromwell,  but  for  fear  of 
offending  the  Republicans,  was  willing  to  have 
ascended  the  throne ;  and  the  following  passage 
in    the   play    describes   his    position    exactly : 

"  I  saw  Mark  Antony  offer  him  a  crown  ; — yet 
'twas  not  a  crown  neither,  'twas  one  of  those 
coronets  ; — and,  as  I  told  you,  he  put  it  by  once  : 
but,  for  all  that,  to  my  thinking,  he  would  fain 
have  had  it.  Then  he  offered  it  to  him  again  ; 
then  he  put  it  by  again  :  but,  to  my  thinking,  he 
was  very  loath  to  lay  his  fingers  off  it.  And 
then  he  offered  it  the  third  time  ;  he  put  it  the 
third  time  by." 

During      his     retirement      from      political      life 
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Algernon  went  on  a  visit  to  Holland,  where  he 
struck  up  a  warm  friendship  with  the  De  Wittes, 
whom  he  much  admired.  But  it  was  not  until 
Cromwell's  death  that  he  finally  emerged  from 
his  seclusion.  In  1659  he  was  sent  with 
three  Commissioners  to  mediate  between  Denmark 
and  Sweden/  and  proceeded  to  Copenhagen.  It 
was  entirely  due  to  Algernon's  prudence  and 
courage  displayed  in  dealing  with  the  irate  King 
of  Sweden  that  the  mission  was  successful,  and 
his  conduct  elicited  universal  applause.  It  was 
during  his  residence  at  Copenhagen  that  he  made 
himself  famous,  to  his  father's  disgust,  by  writing 
in  the  visitor's  book  of  the  university,  beneath 
his    signature  : 

Manus  haec  inimica  tyrannis ; 

Ense  petit  placidam  sub  libertate  quietem. 

The  French  Ambassador,  Terlon,  was  so  annoyed 
that    he   tore    the   writing    out   of  the   album. 

^  Lord    Lisle    had    been    offered,    but    declined,    the     post    of 
Ambassador  to  this  country  by  Cromwell. 
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Soon  after  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy 
Algernon  left  Denmark  for  the  Continent,  fearing 
(in  spite  of  General  Monk's  advice)  that  his  life 
would  not  be  safe  in  England.  ^'When  the 
innocence  of  my  actions  will,"  he  said,  "  not 
protect  me,  I  will  stay  away  till  the  storm  be 
overpast." 

I  shall  refrain  from  telling  here  the  story  of  the 
years  wearily  spent  by  Algernon  Sidney  ;  from 
relating  the  mournful  history  of  his  wanderings  as 
an  outcast  up  and  down  the  face  of  Europe.  Con- 
stantly exposed  to  poverty  and  danger,  it  is  a 
wonder  that  even  his  intrepid  spirit^  bore  up  so 
bravely  against  a  legion  of  troubles,  that  he  re- 
turned home  undaunted,  determined  still  to  adhere 
to  "  that  old  cause  in  which  I  have  been  from  my 
youth  engaged."  His  travels  led  him  from  Denmark 
first  to  Germany,  and  afterwards  to  Austria,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  France.     At  Brussels  his 

1  "The  vigour  of  whose  spirit  was  known  throughout  Europe. 
(Dalrymple.) 
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portrait  was  painted  by  Van  Egmont.  At  Rome 
(where  he  had  been  as  a  boy)  his  sojourn  was  that 
of  a  sunny  day  between  two  dark  nights.  He 
was  received  there  with  the  utmost  politeness  in 
the  best  circles ;  and  even  with  many  of  the 
cardinals  he  became  intimately  acquainted.  His 
letters  home  are,  at  this  period,  of  great  interest 
and  charm.  At  Frascati,  where  he  occupied  a  villa 
belonging  to  Prince  Pamphili,  "  his  conversation," 
he  writes,  "  is  chiefly  with  birds,  trees,  books." 

Abandoning  himself  to  literary  pursuits,  there  is 
no  event  of  much  moment  to  be  recorded  of  his 
exile  (with  the  exception  of  an  interview  with 
Louis  XIV.),  before,  after  very  great  difficulty,  he 
had  leave  granted  by  Charles  II.  for  him  to 
return  home  in  1677  from  France,  where  he  had 
resided  for  some  years  at  Montpellier  in  the  south. 

Permission  was  granted  him  to  return  in  order 
that  he  might  bid  farewell  to  his  dying  father, 
and  arrange  his  own  private  affairs.  It  was  with 
great  reluctance  that  Charles  II.  gave  him  leave  to 

14 
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return.  He  openly  confessed  he  was  afraid  the 
presence  of  a  man  of  such  great  talents  and 
boisterous  courage  would  mean  a  terrible  accession 
of  strength  to  the  Whig  Party,  but  was  overruled 
by  the  strong  family  interest  ^  exerted  on  behalf 
of  the  offender,  and  finally  granted  him  a  free 
pardon  as  well  as  a  passport. 

A  "  free  pardon,"  but  what  for  ?  is  a  question 
that  may  well  be  asked.  He  was  not  a  regicide. 
He  had  taken  no  part  in  the  murder  of  the  King. 
He  had,  per  contra,  opposed  and  insulted  Cromwell. 
Yet  why  was  it  unsafe  for  him  to  return  to 
England  without  official  leave  .^  The  sole  reason 
was  that  his  principles,  and  determination  to  adhere 
to  them,  were  thought  by  Charles  and  his  advisers 
to  constitute  a  standing  menace  to  the  monarchy. 
It   was   thought    best,    therefore,   to    condemn   him 

^  His  return  was  chiefly  due,  so  he  himself  acknowledged,  to 
the  energy  of  Henry  Saville,  whose  exertions  he  valued  at  "not 
a  lower  rate  than  the  saving  of  my  life."  The  date  of  the  letter 
in  which  the  latter  quotation  occurs  has  been  wrongly  printed  as 
1682,  instead  of  1676,  an  error  which  has  deceived  several  writers. 
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to  perpetual  exile.  Nay,  further,  attempts  were 
even  made  to  assassinate  him  at  Augsburg.  In 
offence,  too,  Algernon  Sidney  had  been  by  no 
means  idle  in  his  exile.  He  had  consorted  in 
Switzerland  with  Ludlow,  one  of  the  regicides. 
He  had  implored  the  States-General  to  help  him 
in  a  scheme  to  establish  by  force  of  arms  another 
Commonwealth  in  England.  He  obtained  an  inter- 
view with  Louis  XIV.  at  Versailles,  and  made  the 
same  demand.  Of  this  request,  coupled  with  an 
application  for  a  large  sum  of  money  to  aid  the 
scheme,  the  shrewd  Louis  himself  wrote  :  **  Mais 
je  trouvai  la  somme  un  peu  trop  forte,  pour 
Texposer  sur  la  foi   d'un  fugitif.' 

Whilst  in  Paris  a  curious  anecdote  is  told  of 
Algernon  to  the  effect  that,  riding  one  day  a  hand- 
some horse,  the  King,  who  saw  him  on  its  back, 
was  so  pleased  with  the  animal  as  to  offer  to  buy 
it.  The  rider  refused.  Louis  thereupon  com- 
manded that  it  should  be  seized,  but  its  enraged 
owner   shot   the    noble    steed    with   his    own    hand 
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declaring  that  "  the  horse  which  had  borne  a  free 
master  should  never  be  ridden  by  a  king  of  slaves ! " 

His  return  to  England  was  welcomed  with 
delight  by  the  Whigs  and  by  the  survivors  of 
Cromwell's  army.  In  compliment  to  the  latter,  he 
had,  during  his  exile,  offered  the  Austrian  Emperor 
to  enlist  in  his  service  a  regiment  composed  of 
those  wonderful  Puritan  warriors  who  had  conquered 
Britain  and  astonished  Europe  ;  but  the  English 
Government  prevented  the  fulfilment  of  his  wishes. 

As  it  has  been  over  and  over  again  urged  in 
connection  with  his  return  home  that  he  was  only 
allowed  to  do  so  on  the  distinct  grounds  that  he 
promised  to  take  no  part  either  in  politics  or 
*  against  the  government  of  Charles,  that  he  gave 
this  promise,  deliberately  broke  it,  and  was,  in 
consequence,  justly  condemned  to  death,  it  may 
be  well  to  state  that  he  undertook  no  such  respon- 
sibility. The  charges,  therefore,  of  ingratitude  to 
Charles,  of  treachery  and  perjury,  fall  to  the 
ground.     He  merely  asked   permission  to  visit  his 
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dying  father  and  settle  his  aiFairs.  This  permission 
was,  without  conditions  or  restrictions,  granted 
him.  Surely  seventeen  years  of  exile  was  sufficient 
punishment  for  such  a  man  ! 

A  few  months  after  Algernon's  return  old 
Lord  Leicester  died  at  Penshurst.  He  bequeathed 
to   his   son    a   legacy    exceeding    ^^  5,000. 

Shortly  after  his  father's  death  Algernon  deter- 
mined to  seek  re-election  to  Parliament.  In  this 
he  was  aided  by  his  friend  William  Penn,  the 
Quaker,  whom  he,  in  his  turn,  helped  in  the 
construction  of  the  scheme  for  the  government 
of  the  new-born  colony  of  Pennsylvania.  But 
his  efforts  towards  admission  to  the  Senate  were 
frustrated  by  the  malice  of  the  Court.  Without 
success  he  stood  for  Guildford,  for  Bramber,  and 
for  Amersham.  At  Bramber  his  own  brother 
Henry  was  put  up  against  him  ;  ^  yet  the  younger 

*  For  some  time  after  this  event  Algernon  refused  association 
with  the  rest  of  his  family.  The  peace  was  finally  restored, 
more  or  less,  by  the  tact  of  "  Sacharissa." 
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brother,  notwithstanding  this  unnatural  conduct, 
was  afterwards  to  select  Algernon  as  amongst 
the  first  and  most  important  of  those  whom  he 
wished  to  win  over  to  the  project  for  securing 
the  succession  of  William  of  Orange  to  the 
exclusion   of  the   Duke    of  York. 

This  action  of  the  Court  revived  all  the  old 
fire  in  Algernon.  It  spurred  him  to  fresh  exer- 
tions. It  awoke  in  him  fresh  dislike  of  an 
unconstitutional  king.  He  entered  freely  into 
conferences  with  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  Party. 
He  even  accepted  money  from  Louis  XIV.  to 
carry  on  opposition  to  the  Government.  Upon 
this  acceptance  a  tremendous  controversy  for  and 
against  him  has  waged.  A  bitter  pen-and-ink 
warfare  has  in  consequence  been  fought  between 
his  supporters  and  his  detractors ;  between  those 
writers  who  deny  that  he  received  a  farthing  of 
French    gold/    and    those    who    are   satisfied   that 

^  Ewald  and  others  suggest  that  Barillon  pocketed  the  money 
which  he  alleged  Algernon  had  received  from  him. 
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he  received  a  handsome  sum.^  Let  me  say  at 
once  that  the  evidence  seems  overwhelming  that 
he  did  accept  a  sum  of  money  for  the  furtherance 
of  his  plans  against  Charles,  although  perhaps 
not  so  large  a  sum  as  has  been  alleged.^  If,  as 
some  of  his  admirers  declare,  he  did  not  receive 
any  money  from  Louis,  then  Barillon,  the  French 
Ambassador,  must  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to 
publish  a  series  of  lies,  for  he  furnishes  a  most 
frank  account  of  his  transactions  with  Algernon 
and  others,  in  his  letters.  Moreover,  after 
Algernon's  having,  as  we  have  seen,  already  at 
Paris  asked  Louis  for  a  large  sum  of  money 
for  practically  the  same  purpose,  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  he  accepted  the  allowance 
subsequently    advanced   to    him.^ 

^  Such  as   Hume,  Lingard,  Macaulay,  and  Sir  John  Dalrymple. 

'  Barillon  mentions  having  paid  him  on  two  different  occasions 
sums  of  five  hundred  guineas,  and  that  he  even  asked  for  more. 

^  Sir  John  Dalrymple  writes  that,  when  he  discovered  proof 
of  Algernon  Sidney's  indebtedness  to  France,  he  "felt  very 
near  the  same  shock  as  if  I  had  seen  a  son  turn  his  back  in 
the  day  of  battle." 
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**  Communications,"  says  Macaulay,  "  were 
opened  between  Barillon  and  those  English 
politicians  who  had  always  professed,  and  who 
indeed  sincerely  felt,  the  greatest  dread  and  dis- 
like of  the  French  ascendency.  .  .  .  Among 
those  who  cannot  be  acquitted  of  this  degrading 
charge  was  one  man  who  is  popularly  considered 
as  the  personification  of  public  spirit,  and  who, 
in  spite  of  some  great  moral  and  intellectual 
faults,  has  a  just  claim  to  be  called  a  hero,  a 
philosopher,  and  a  patriot.  It  is  impossible  to  see 
without  pain  such  a  name  in  the  list  of  the 
Pensioners  of  France.  Yet  it  is  some  consolation 
to  reflect  that,  in  our  time,  a  public  man  would 
be  thought  lost  to  all  sense  of  duty  and  of 
shame  who  should  not  spurn  from  him  a  tempta- 
tion which  conquered  the  virtue  and  the  pride 
of  Algernon   Sidney." 

Let  us  make  a  long  story  short  by  recording 
that  Algernon  Sidney  did  receive  money  from 
Barillon ;   that   he   received   it   for   purposes  which 
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he  considered  highly  honourable ;  and  that  his 
acceptance  of  the  money  was  considered  righteous 
by  some  of  his  contemporaries  who  were  ranged 
on  the  side  of  Liberty  in  their  battle  with  the 
Court  party  and  its  dissolute  King. 

Against  Algernon  the  advisers  of  Charles  were 
quickly  on  the  qui  vive  as  soon  as  he  evinced 
signs  of  taking  an  interest  in  current  politics. 
I  He  was  marked  out  for  destruction  some  three 
years  before  his  head  was  cut  off.  His  execution 
was  merely  the  finale  in  a  tragedy  that  had  long 
been  preparing.  Plot  or  no  plot,  he  would  have 
suffered  just  the  same.  He  was  killed,  not  because 
he  was  proved  guilty  of  treason,  but  because  it 
had  been  determined  to  kill  him  as  soon  as  the 
killing  could   be    conveniently    done. 

Of  the  strategems  laid  to  inveigle  him  into  an 
imprudence  we  have  ample  proof  reported  in 
his    own  writing  : 

**  Not  long  after  the  discovery  of  the  Popish 
Plot,   His    Majesty   was    informed  of  a  great   plot 
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of  the  Nonconformists,  and  that  I  was  at  the 
head  of  it ;  and  though  (being  admitted  into  His 
Majesty's  presence)  I  did  truly  show  unto  him 
that  there  neither  was  nor  could  be  anything  of 
that  nature,  .  .  .  the  sham  was  continued,  as 
appears  by  the  '  Meal-Tub '  business.  Though 
my  name  was  not  found  there,  I  am  well  informed 
that,  if  it  had  succeeded,  I  should  have  been 
involved. 

"  Other  ways  were  invented  to  vex  and  ruin 
me.  When  I  looked  only  over  a  balcony  to 
see  what  passed  at  the  election  of  the  Sheriffs 
of  London,    I    was  indicted   for    riot ! 

"  In  April  last,  I  was  told  by  a  person  of 
eminent  quality,  virtue,  and  understanding,  that 
I  should  infallibly  be  made  a  prisoner. 

"  I  reassumed  my  former  design  of  returning 
to  France.  This  proceeded  from  my  uneasiness 
of  life,  when  I  found  that  not  only  the  real  dis- 
contents that  grew  to  be  common  were  ascribed 
unto     me,    but     sham    plots     fastened     upon    me, 
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so    as    I    could    never    think    my    life    a    day    in 
safety  !  " 

III 

In  the  month  of  June,  1683,  all  England  was 
startled  by  the  discovery  of  a  plot  to  assassinate 
the  King  and  his  brother,  formed  by  a  handful  of 
Republican  zealots.  This  conspiracy  is  known  as 
the  Rye  House,  from  the  fact  that  the  plans  of 
its  promoters  were  concocted  in  secret  at  an  old 
residence  of  this  name  in  Hertfordshire.  It  seems 
to  have  been  the  object  of  those  concerned  to 
either  shoot  Charles  or  get  possession  of  his 
person  on  his  return  home  from  Newmarket  races. 
Such  an  affair,  unsuccessful  of  course,  was  only 
just  what  the  Government  wanted.  An  excuse 
was  necessary  to  arrest  the  more  formidable  leaders 
among  the  Whigs,  known  as  "  the  Council  of  Six." 
The  explosion  of  this  "  damp  squib,"  therefore, 
afforded  the  opportunity.  But,  unfortunately  for 
the  hopes  of  Charles  and  his  friends,  no  important 
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person  was  found  to  be  implicated  therein,  only 
insignificant  instruments  whose  execution  would 
cause  no  sensation  or  surprise.  It  was  then  craftily 
determined  to  seize  certain  members  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, whose  meetings,  watched  by  spies,  had  long 
caused  comment,  to  accuse  them  of  a  share  in  the 
frustrated  attempt,  and,  by  their  ultimate  convic- 
tion, to  leave  Charles  alone  in  the  glory  of  absolute 
kingship. 

Orders  were  given  accordingly  for  the  arrest  of 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  Lord  Howard  of  Escrick, 
John  Hampden,  Lords  Grey  and  Essex,  Algernon 
Sidney,  and  Lord  Russell.  Of  these  the  Duke 
was  permitted  to  escape  to  Holland  ;  Hampden 
was  very  heavily  fined  ;  Lord  Grey  escaped,  or 
was  allowed  to  escape  ;  Howard,  discovered  hiding 
in  a  chimney,  turned  king's  evidence  ;  Essex  died 
mysteriously  in  the  Tower,  whither  went  Russell  and 
Sidney,  and  where  Algernon  languished  a  prisoner 
until  November  before  being  put  on  his  trial  in 
Westminster    Hall.       The    chief    reasons    for   this 
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delay  resulted,  at  first,  from  the  inability  of  the 
prosecutors  to  procure  evidence,  until,  at  last,  in 
the  person  of  the  shameless  and  mendacious  Howard, 
they  succeeded  by  bribery  in  finding  this  one  witness 
alone  ready  to  swear  away  the  life  of  Algernon  Sidney. 

To  dispose  of  Lord  Russell  had  not  been  so 
difficult.  He  was  executed,  on  a  scaffold  erected 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  on  July  21,   1683. 

On  November  7  Algernon  was  arraigned  before 
a  Court  presided  over  by  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Jeffreys,  assisted  by  Judges  Withens,  Holloway, 
and  Walcot.  Instructions  had  been  previously 
given  the  President  by  Charles  that  the  prisoner 
must  be  condemned  at  all  costs.  Rebutting 
evidence  must  count  for  nothing.  A  verdict  of 
guilty  must  be  obtained.  After  the  condemnation 
of  the  prisoner,  Jeffreys  could  rely  on  the  royal 
gratitude.  As  to  the  witnesses,  there  was  to  be 
but  one  ;  the  want  of  others  would  be  made  up 
for  by  the  production  of  some  of  the  manuscripts 
written   by   the    accused.        Jeffreys  undertook  the 
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sanguinary  and  illegal  task.  It  was  a  difficult 
business  even  for  that  astute  intellect  and  lying 
tongue.  On  the  sole  evidence  of  Howard,  and  on 
the  strength  of  some  obscure  passages  detected  in 
his  private  papers,  the  prisoner  was  found  guilty, 
after  every  witness  in  his  favour  had  successively 
been  bullied  and  abused  by  the  monster  who 
presided  over  this  farce  of  a  trial.^ 

Against  the  perjured  testimony  of  Howard,  some 
of  his  own  relatives  came  forward  and  frankly 
dubbed  him  a  har  and  a  knave.  With  their 
president  the  other  judges  agreed  in  every  point. 
Judge  Withens,  so  the  story  goes,  was  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  drink  whilst  on  the  bench. 
In  spite  of  the  brutality  of  Jeffreys,  the  demeanour 
of  the  accused  remained  full  of  courage  to  the 
end.  Jeffreys  was  not  long  in  making  the 
unwelcome  discovery  that  Colonel  Sidney  was 
made  of  sterner  material  than   most  of  the  victims 

^  The  accused  was  refused  a  copy  of  his  indictment  and  of 
counsel  to  defend  him.  Jeffreys  told  the  jury  that  Sidney  was 
•'  born  "  a  traitor. 
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whom  he  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  bully 
and  terrify.  It  was  no  use  his  endeavouring  to 
frighten  a  man  who  had  fought  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  whose  temper  had  stood  proof  against  seven- 
teen years  of  exile.  The  blows  he  levelled  were 
returned  with  interest.  The  sympathy  of  all  the 
spectators  in  court  ranged  on  the  side  of  Sidney  ; 
whilst  the  levity  and  impudence  of  the  judge  ex- 
cited disgust  even  in  the  hearts  of  the  staunchest 
of  the  Tories. 

Of  the  three  overt  acts  of  treason  brought 
against  Algernon,  the  prosecution  failed  to  sub- 
stantiate a  single  one,  unless  Lord  Howard's 
tainted  testimony  is  to  be  accepted  for  gospel. 
He  was  accused  of  having  published  a  treasonable 
paper  ;  but  it  was  proved  that  he  had  never 
published,    nor    intended    to    publish,    that   paper, 

^  Evelyn  calls  Lord  Howard  "that  monster  of  a  man."  Both 
Lords  Essex  and  Russell  had  always  disliked  and  distrusted  Lord 
Howard,  who  was  taken  into  their  confidence  at  the  express 
request  of  Algernon  Sidney,  by  whose  advice  Essex  allowed 
himself  to  be  guided  in  all  his  political  affairs  at  that  time. 
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and  It  was  more  than  doubtful  whether  the 
doctrines  contained  in  the  sheets  amounted  to 
treason.  He  was  accused  of  having  paid  a  man 
called  Aaron  Smith  to  go  to  Scotland  to  concert 
with  conspirators  there ;  but  it  was  proved  that 
he  had  done  no  such  thing.  He  was  accused 
of  holding  treasonable  meetings  in  order  to  incite 
the  King's  subjects  to  rebel  ;  but  Lord  Howard's 
evidence  on  this  point  also  was  obviously  false, 
yet  Jeffreys  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  his 
"  packed "  jury  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  guilty. 
As  for  Jeffreys  himself,  he  had  performed  the  feat 
of  condemning  to  death  an  innocent  man  on  the 
evidence  of  a  single  witness,  and  that  one  whose 
reputation  was  an  open  scandal.  He  was  not 
long  in  celebrating  the  victory  over  his  cups  ;  as 
to  which  Evelyn  records  in  his  Diary  (December 
5,  1683)  his  unseemly  behaviour  at  the  wedding- 
feast  of  a  woman  who  had  just  been  united  to  a 
fifth  husband;  whilst  on  another  occasion  he  scaled 
a  lamp-post,  stark  naked,  to  drink  a  health. 
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After  the  death  sentence  was  pronounced,  the 
prisoner,  hitherto  calm  and  collected,  burst  forth  in 
righteous  anger  against  the  iniquity  of  his  trial. 
Jeffreys  added  insult  to  insult  in  replying  that  he 
"  hoped  God  would  put  him  in  a  temper  fit  to 
enter  the  next  world,  for  he  was  not  fit  for  this." 
Algernon,  in  return,  told  Jeffreys  to  feel  his  pulse, 
and  see  if  he  was  not  undisturbed.  Then  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  carried  away  his  prisoner. 

Although  it  was  notorious  that  Jeffreys  acted 
directly  at  the  instigation  of  the  King,  it  was  not 
expected  that  the  prisoner  would  undergo  capital 
punishment.  It  was  confidently  anticipated  that 
the  sentence  would  be  reduced  to  banishment. 
To  effect  this,  the  whole  strength  of  the  family 
interest  was  exerted  to  the  utmost  to  avert  the 
carrying  out  of  the  death  sentence.  Lord  Sunder- 
land alone  of  the  highly  connected  relatives  of 
the  family  played  the  cur,  and  could  not  screw 
up  sufficient  courage  to  try  his  influence  with 
Charles.      Lord  Leicester's  efforts   were   hampered 

15 
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by  the  recollection  of  his  support  of  Cromwell, 
in  whose  Councils  of  State  he  had  sat  when  Lord 
Lisle.  Halifax,  however,  pleaded  Algernon's  cause 
with  the  greatest  courage  and  warmth.  But  it 
was  no  good.  The  King  was  obdurate.  The 
Duke  of  York  backed  up  the  King.  The  only 
concession  obtainable  was  that,  out  of  compHment 
to  the  prisoner's  rank,  his  body  should  not  be 
mutilated  after  death  by  the  headsman's  minions, 
but  should  be  given  to  his  executors  for  private 
burial  -^    at    Penshurst. 

The  last  scene  took  place  on  Friday,  December 
7,  1683,  on  Tower  Hill.  The  condemned  man 
walked  to  the  scaffold,  accompanied  by  his  faithful 
valet,  Joseph  Ducasse,  and  a  servant  sent  by  Lord 
Leicester.     In  spite  of  the   cold  weather,   his   age, 

^  Although  Algernon  himself  petitioned  the  King  to  commute 
his  sentence,  he  refused  to  ask  that  his  corpse  might  be  saved 
from  mutilation,  as  he  declared  that  he  cared  not  what  happened 
to  his  remains  after  death.  According  to  one  account,  he  ex- 
pressed his  contempt  as  to  the  bestowal  of  his  remains  in  the 
foulest  of  foul  language. 
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and  his  feebleness  from  the  effects  of  his  incar- 
ceration, he  walked  with  a  firm  step.  On  the 
hardness  of  his  lot,  during  that  brief  journey  to 
the  platform  of  death,  he  must  have  bitterly 
reflected.  All  his  schemes  had  been  doomed  to 
failure.  The  sole  reward  of  all  his  patriotic  dreams 
was  the  weapon  of  the  public  executioner.  Great 
nations  never  seem  to  recognise  their  great  men, 
when  they  have  them.  Such  a  patriot  as  Algernon 
Sidney  deserved  better  of  his  country  than  the  axe. 

''  I  have  made  my  peace  with  God,  and  have 
nothing  to  say  to  man  !  '*  was  all  Algernon  told 
the  sheriff,  who  had  asked  him  if  he  would  like, 
according  to  the  custom,  to  address  the  spectators. 
At  the  same  time,  he  handed  the  sheriff  a  lengthy 
criticism  written  on  the  unjustness  of  his  trial. 

He  next  made  the  headsman  a  present  of  three 
guineas  ;  but  the  rufHan  grumbled,  and  asked  for 
more.  Ducasse,  accordingly,  gave  him  his  pound 
of  flesh. 

With  a  serene  smile,  amidst  a  deep  and  fearful 
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silence  reigning  throughout  that  huge  assembly, 
Algernon  Sidney,  defiant  and  undismayed,  laid 
his  head  upon  the  block  with  all  the  valour  of 
one  who  had  chosen  Marcus  Brutus  as  his  pattern. 
On  the  brink  of  eternity  he  stood  as  fearless  and 
as  confident  as  when  he  had  charged  at  the  head 
of  his  troop  on  the  moon-lit  field  of  Marston 
Moor,  or  when  he  had  openly  challenged  Cromwell 
in  the  Senate. 

"  Will  you  rise  again  ?  Are  you  ready,  sir  ? " 
asked  the  headsman. 

"Not  until  the  general  resurrection.^  Strike 
on  !  '*    was  Algernon's   reply. 

The  axe  was  poised  and  swung.  With  one 
blow  all  was  over.  The  soul  of  this  true  hero 
had    sped    to    its   reward. 

A  day  later,    and   the  headless  trunk   was   con- 
veyed  to    peaceful   Penshurst,    where,    beneath    the 
floor   of  the  ancient   church,    in   the  chapel  of  the 
Sidneys,    was    tenderly    laid    to    rest   at    last   that 
1  Evelyn  adds  that  he  "  said  one  prayer,  short  as  a  grace." 
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restless  body  which  had  known  no  peace  in  life, 
and  was  now  so  soon  to  crumble  into  but  a  little 
dust  quiescent. 

IV 

Algernon  Sidney  was  a  prolific  writer.  His 
magnum  opus.  Discourses  concerning  Government, 
has  achieved  an  European  reputation.  The  doc- 
trines of  this  extraordinary  work  may  be  said  to 
be  summed  up  in  the  principle  that  kings  rule  by 
contract  with  their  people,  and  that  by  misrule 
that  contract  is  void.  Of  the  rest  of  his  writings, 
the  most  interesting  are  an  Essay  on  Love  and  the 
paper  delivered  to  the  sheriff  at  his  execution. 
Those  writers  who  have  charged  him  with  holding 
atheistic  views,  and  with  being  a  cold  and  hard- 
hearted man,  might  do  well  to  take  the  trouble  to 
peruse  this  Essay  on  Love,  a  task  which  would 
cause  them  to  modify  their  opinions.  Surely  the 
following  lines  were  never  written  by  an  atheist 
or  a  man  of  a  cold  and  harsh  temperament  : 
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*'  For  that  same  love  for  which  God  created 
and  beautified  the  world,  is  the  only  means  for  us 
to  return  unto  Him  who  is  the  fountain  of  our 
being ;  and  through  the  imperfections  of  our 
natures  being  not  able  to  see,  comprehend  His 
greatness  and  goodness,  otherwise  than  by  His 
works,  must  make  us  from  visible  things  raise 
our   thoughts   up   to   Him." 

Algernon  was  in  truth  of  an  exceedingly  un- 
selfish, generous,  and  noble  nature,  but  possessed 
of  a  haughty  demeanour  and  fiery  temper,  which 
gained  him  many  enemies,  and  was  soured  by  con- 
tinual disappointments  and  the  vexations  endured 
during   his    exile. 

Did  Algernon  Sidney  wish  to  set  up  a  republic^ 
in  England  ?     Were  not  his  views  somewhat  shallow, 

*  So  good  a  judge  as  Sir  William  Temple  declared  that,  in 
the  following  passage  from  his  Discourses^  he  clearly  and  vainly 
referred  to  himself:  "If  there  be  any  such  thing  as  Divine 
Right,  it  must  be  where  one  man  is  better  qualified  to  govern 
another  than  he  is  to  govern  himself;  such  a  person  seems  by 
God  and  Nature  designed  to  govern  the  other." 
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since  they  led  him  to  oppose  not  only  Charles  I., 
but  Cromwell ;  not  only  Charles  IL,  but  Shaftesbury  ? 
Was  he,  moreover,  implicated  in  a  resort  to  arms, 
on  the  eve  of  his  arrest  ?  These  are  mysteries 
that  demand  solution.  Clearly,  he  was  not  a 
Republican  of  real  democratic  type.  Algernon 
Sidney's  republic  would  have  been  a  very  aristo- 
cratic one.  In  a  man  of  such  temperament  there 
was  less  sugar  and  more  devil  than  in  the 
Algernon  Sidney  who  figures  in  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  historical  romances.^  He  opposed 
Cromwell  for  sound  reasons,  for  reasons  as  sound 
as  those  that  led  him  to  oppose  Charles  I.,  and 
we  may  forgive  him  if  he  did  not  see  eye  to 
eye  with  Shaftesbury  and  his  aims.  That  he 
favoured,    as    a     dernier     ressort,     an     appeal     to 

arms,  is  undeniable.  "  A  man,''  Burnet  calls 
him,  "of  most  extraordinary  courage,  a  steady 
man,  even  to  obstinacy,  sincere,  but  of  a  rough 
and  boisterous  temper  that  could  not  bear 
^  In  the  Golden  Days.  (Edna  Lyall.) 
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contradiction  (but  would  give  foul  language  upon 
it).  He  had  studied  the  history  of  government  in 
all  its  branches  beyond  any  man  I  ever  knew." 
He  hated  every  form  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny, 
and  though  a  free-thinker,  he  was  no  atheist. 
His  character  was,  in  truth,  extremely  complex  : 
it   was   composed   of  contradictions. 


The  following  selections  from  the  writings  and 
sayings  of  the  great  patriot  are  worth  quotation 
here,  for  many  of  these  contain  golden  words 
indeed  : 

I  am  glad  to  suffer  for  that  old  cause,  in  which  I  have 
been  from  my  youth  engaged. 

I  walk  in  the  light  God  hath  given  me.  If  it  be  dim  or 
uncertain,  I  must  bear  the  penalty  of  my  errors;  I  hope  to 
do  it  with  patience,  and  that  no  burden  shall  be  very 
grievous  to  me,  except  sin  and  shame. 

This  is  my  only  consolation,  that  when  I  call  to  remem- 
brance, as  exactly  as  I  can,  all  my  actions  relating  to  our 
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civil  distempers,  I  cannot  find  one  that  I  look  upon  as  a 
breach  of  the  rules  of  justice  or  honour ;  this  is  my  strength, 
and  I  thank  God,  by  this  I  enjoy  very  serene  thoughts. 

I  must  live  by  just  means,  or  serve  to  just  ends,  or  not 
at  all. 

God  helps  those  who  help  themselves. 

Liars  should  have  long  memories. 

Magistrates  were    set  up    for   the   good    of  nations ;    not 
nations  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  magistrates. 

Sanctus  amor  patriae  dat  aniinum,   was  the  motto  of  his 
adoption. 

The  general  revolt  of  a  nation  is  not  a  rebellion. 

The  King  [of  England]  was  never  master  of  the  soil. 

A  monarchy  cannot  be  well  regulated,  unless  the  powers 
of  the  monarchy  are  regulated  by  law. 

From  Nature  we  derive  all  our  notions  of  liberty. 

In  the  breasts  of  all  men  God  has  implanted  the  principles 
of  liberty. 

Implicit    faith   belongs   to    fools;    truth   is   only   compre- 
hended by  examining  principles. 

[Queen]  Mary  could  have  no  title,  if  she  was  a  bastard; 
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but,  if  her  mother's  marriage  was  good,  and  she  legitimate, 
[Queen]  Elizabeth  could  have  none. 

There  are  no  grounds  for  the  theory  that  one  form  ot 
government  is  superior  to  another,  because  it  can  claim  to 
be  of  Divine  institution. 

Parliament  is  not  for  the  King,  but  for  the  People. 

Without  Parliament,  we  are  like  a  ship  rudderless  at  sea. 


COLONEL  ROBERT   SIDNEY 

(1626— 1668) 

FATHER  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  MONMOUTH 
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The   King,    his    father   (if   his    father    he    really   was,    for    he    most 
resembled  one  Sidney).  t 

(John  Evelyn.)  | 
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CHAPTER    X 

COLONEL    ROBERT   SIDNEY 

WHO  was  the  father  of  the  unfortunate 
James,  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  perished 
on  the  scaffold,  consequent  upon  his  capture  after 
the  battle  of  Sedgemoor  ?  To  this  question  the 
chapter  following  is  designed  as  an  explanation 
in  reply. 

Historians,  it  is  true,  have  declared  the  Duke 
to  have  been  the  eldest  child  of  King  Charles  II., 
but  they  have  little  evidence  on  which  to  base 
their  verdict.  Original  authorities  show  that  it 
is  quite  possible,  in  fact  probable,  and  even  more 
than  probable,  that  they  have  made  a  mistake, 
and     Charles    was     not     the    father.       Considered 

carefully   and   impartially,  indeed,    the   evidence    in 

237 
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favour  of  Charles  is  not  so  weighty  as  that  in 
favour  of  another  claimant,  Robert  Sidney. 

That  Charles  was  not  the  father  of  Monmouth 
was  the  general  opinion  of  those  likely  to  be  well 
posted  up  in  the  facts  of  the  case,  including  the 
Duke  of  York  (James  II.).  But,  unfortunately, 
many  of  such  persons  as  could  have  cast  some 
light  upon  the  mystery  remained  silent,  because 
they  found  it  conducive  to  their  interests  to  keep 
friends  with  Monmouth,  the  popular  hero,  whom 
the  King  delighted  not  only  to  honour  and 
enrich,  but  was  proud  also  to  acknowledge  as  his 
own  flesh  and  blood.  This  silence,  therefore,  only 
tended  to  strengthen  the  Duke's  popularity.  Had 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  been  examined  into 
on  the  Duke's  first  coming  to  Court,  what  a 
wonderful  difference  such  a  course  might  have 
imparted   to   the    story    of    those    troubled   times  ! 

Robert,  commonly  called  "  Robin,"  Sidney,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  September,  1626,  being  the  third 
surviving  son  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester.      Younger 
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than  his  brother  Algernon,  he  was  fifteen  years 
senior  to  his  brother  Henry,  the  future  Lord 
Romney.  Gifted  with  great  personal  beauty,  he 
abandoned  himself  to  a  career  of  gaiety  and 
pleasure.  Having  obtained,  at  the  instance  of 
his  father,  a  commission  in  the  army  of  the 
States-General,  it  was  in  Holland  that  he  met,  in 
exile,  Charles  II.  He  was  not  long,  moreover, 
before  performing  a  signal  service,  that  won  the 
thanks  of  Charles,  by  uniting  him  to  his  mistress, 
Lucy  Walter,  a  beautiful  Welsh  girl  of  gentle 
birth,  who  had  in  England  been  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  his  brother  Algernon.^  The  faith- 
less Lucy  thereupon  forsook  Sidney  and  became 
instead  the  mistress  of  her  royal  lover.  At  a 
suspiciously    short   interval    after   this   transfer   had 


1  "The  famous  Algernon  Sidney  (though  at  that  time  a  colonel 
in  Cromwell's  army  of  saints)  having  got  notice  of  her,  enter'd 
into  Treaty  about  her,  and  came  to  an  agreement  for  50  broad 
pieces  (as  he  himself  related  this  story  to  H.R.H.).  But  being 
in  that  knick  of  time  commanded,  out  of  London  to  his  regiment, 
he  missed  his  bargain."    (Clarke's  Life  of  James  II.) 
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taken  place,  Lucy  was  brought  to  bed  at  Rotterdam 
(April  9,  1649)  of  a  boy,  whom  Charles  acknow- 
ledged as  his  own,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the 
Court  ;  for,  no  sooner  had  Lucy  deserted  Sidney, 
than  the  latter  was  heard  to  scornfully  declare  that 
he  was  by  no  means  sorry  to  release  her  from  his 
protection,  since  she  was  already  far  gone  with  child. 
That  Charles,  therefore,  should  have  been  beguiled 
into  owning  the  boy  as  his  own  son  is  remarkable 
on  the  face  of  it,  but  not  so  much  so  when  the 
circumstances  are  more  closely  looked  into. 

At  the  date  of  the  boy's  birth  the  tide  of 
the  royal  fortunes  had  drifted  to  its  lowest  ebb. 
The  Commonwealth  was  firmly  established  in 
England  with  Cromwell  at  the  helm,  and  in 
acknowledging  the  infant  James  as  his  son  Charles 
could  in  nowise  have  anticipated  his  attaining  the 
dizzy  eminence  he  ultimately  reached.  To  his 
mistresses  and  their  progeny  Charles  was  ever 
generous  in  the  extreme. 

Not   long   after   the   child's   birth    Mrs.  Barlow, 
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as    Lucy    was    called,    took   him   to   Paris,  and,    in 

1656,   to    London;    but    the    Puritan    rulers   were 

none    too    pleased    at    the    arrival    of   a    supposed 

son  of  the  exiled   King,  and  after  lodging  mother 

and   child   in    the  Tower,  eventually  expelled  them 

from   the    country.      Returning   to    Paris,    Charles, 

after    his   escape  from   Worcester,  refused   to  have 

anything   to    do  with  his   mistress,  who   soon  sank 

lower   and   lower    into    the    depths  of  degradation, 

and   died    a    most    miserable    and   loathsome  death. 

By    order   of  Charles,   however,    her  son   was    well 

cared   for   and    consigned    to     the     care    of    Lord 

Crofts,    whose    name    he    received,    and    by   whom 

he    was   brought   to    London    in    1662,    where    he 

was    welcomed     at   Whitehall.      It   was   after    this 

public     reception    by    the     King    that    the    future 

Duke's   position   was   established.      Until    then    his 

prospects   trembled    in     the     balance.       Everything 

depended    on    what    Charles   would   do    for    him. 

His   good    looks,    his    winning    manners,    and    the 

charm    of    his    person    turned    the    balance    in    his 

16 
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favour.  The  King  publicly  acknowledged  him  as 
his  natural  son,  married  him  to  the  heiress  of  the 
house  of  Buccleuch,  and  created  him  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  K.G. 

On  the  declaration  of  war  between  England 
and  Holland  in  1665  Robert  Sidney  resigned  his 
command  in  Holland,  returned  home,  and  plunged 
into  all  the  frivolities  of  the  Court.  But  his 
reception  at  headquarters  was  none  too  cordial, 
and  it  is  possible  that  Charles  may  have  suspected 
him,  and  not  without  excellent  reason,  of  being, 
whilst  in  Holland,  in  communication  with  Secretary 
Thurloe,  with  the  object  of  betraying  .the  royal 
plans  to  Cromwell. 

But  in  August,  1668,  Robin  Sidney  died  sud- 
denly, and  was  buried  at  Penshurst,  leaving 
Monmouth  alone  in  his  glory  until  the  discovery 
of  the  Rye  House  plot  drove  him  once  more  to 
Holland,  whence  he  was  to  sail  on  that  fatal 
expedition  which  collapsed  in  the  nocturnal  attack 
upon  the  royal  forces  at  Sedgemoor. 
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In  the  year  1651  Sidney  had  a  memorable 
quarrel  with  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  under  circum- 
stances somewhat  similar  to  those  under  which  Sir 
Philip  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford  had  quarrelled  in 
1579.  The  biographers  of  Algernon  Sidney  are 
in  error  here,  for  they  have  mistaken  the 
''  Colonel "  Sidney  mentioned  in  the  account  of 
this  affair  for  the  patriot,  in  lieu  of  his  younger 
brother. 

Finally,  with  reference  to  Monmouth,  that  he 
was  not  the  son  of  Charles  seems  proved  by  com- 
paring the  date  of  that  king's  arrival  in  Holland 
with  the  date  of  the  Duke's  birth.  That  the 
Duke  was  Sidney's  son  seems  clear  by  examining 
the  evidence  recorded  by  James  II. 


HENRY   SIDNEY,   EARL  OF   ROMNEY 

(1641—1704) 

KING-MAKER 
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CHAPTER    XI 

HENRY  SIDNEY,   EARL   OF   ROMNEY 

'TpO  this  member  of  the  Sidney  family,  although 

^       by  no  means   gifted  with  surpassing  virtues 

or   remarkable   talent,    was    allotted    by    destiny    a 

task  of  greater  fame   and  prominence   than  to  any 

other    members    of    his    house.       Voluptuous   and 

licentious    in    character,    careless    in     religion,    he 

nevertheless   played    a   part   in    the  history    of  our 

country  that  may  fairly  be  claimed  to   rank   with 

the    more   martial    achievements   of  Warwick,    the 

king-maker,  or  George  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle. 

But  for  the  courage  and  determination  of  Henry, 

le     beau     Sidney     of     De      Gramont's      chroniques 

scandaleuses^     we      might      never     have     had     the 

"glorious    Revolution"    of   1688,    or   William  and 
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Mary  for  our  King  and  Queen.  But  for  the  part 
played  by  him  in  obtaining  signatures  to  his  address 
of  invitation  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  tyranny 
of  James  might  have  remained  for  a  much  longer 
period  unbroken. 

Henry,  fourth  surviving  son  of  Robert,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  and  his  wife  Dorothy,  whose  favourite 
child  he  was,  first  saw  the  light  at  Paris,  1641. 
He  was  thus  over  three-and-twenty  years  younger 
than  his  sister  "  Sacharissa,"  who  looked  upon  him 
more  in  the  light  of  a  son  than  a  brother.^  From 
his  childhood  he  became  famous  for  his  good 
looks.  After  a  tour  on  the  Continent  he  returned 
in  1663,  and  received  a  post  in  the  household  of 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York. 

He  was  not  long  in  taking  up  his  residence  at 
Court  before  giving  vent  to  the  full  flow  of  his 
passions  and  making  the  utmost  use  of  the  pleasures 
which  the  beauty  of  his  person,  his  position,  and 

'  His  nephew,  Lord  Sunderland,  was  born  within  a  few  weeks 
of  him. 
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his  popularity  allowed  him.  There  were  but  few 
fair  women,  married  or  single,  that  moved  in 
aristocratic  circles  who  did  not  fall  victims  to  his 
charms.  Considered  by  many  the  best-looking 
man  of  his  day,  he  took  the  place  vacated,  owing 
to  increasing  age,  by  his  brother  Colonel  Robert, 
whilst  his  conquests  were  even  more  numerous 
than  those  gained  by  his  close  ally  Henry  Saville. 
Even  a  princess  was  not  too  exalted  a  personage 
for  him  to  captivate.  In  1666  he  was  dismissed 
by  the  Duke,  his  master,  for  making  love  to  the 
Duchess  ;  and  after  carefully  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  whilst  making  just  allowance 
for  the  scandal-loving  proclivities  of  the  authorities 
for  this  tale,  there  remains  but  little  doubt  that 
the  Duchess  was  equally,  if  not  more,  to  blame.-^ 

'  Such  is  the  account  given  in  The  Memoirs  of  De  Gramont ; 
but  in  Sir  John  Reresby's  Memoirs  it  is  stated  that  the  Duchess 
was  innocent,  and  Sidney  was  dismissed  for  another  reason. 
Sidney's  affection  for  the  Duchess  seems  to  have  first  become 
the  cause  of  much  comment  when  the  Duke  and  Duchess  visited 
Yorkshire,  in  the  autumn  of  1665. 
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Currying  favour,  after  his  dismissal,  with  the 
King,  he  was,  after  serving  with  the  States-General, 
sent  on  a  mission  to  Louis  Quatorze.  In  1679, 
after  holding  another  Court  appointment,  he  became 
M.P.  for  Bramber,  in  Sussex,  and  was  despatched 
as  Ambassador  to  Holland,  at  the  Hague.  From 
his  direction  of  this  mission  turned  the  wheel 
which  set  into  motion  the  Revolution  of  1688. 

Acting  as  the  chosen  representative  of  those 
Englishmen  who  wished  neither  James,  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  nor  James,  Duke  of  York,  to  succeed 
Charles  II.,  but  rather  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Orange,  Sidney's  aim  was  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  Prince,  and  become  his  counsellor  in 
regard  to  English  politics.  He  exerted  himself  to 
this  end  with  conspicuous  success.  Through  him, 
his  nephew  Sunderland  managed  to  transmit 
intelligence  of  all  that  passed  in  London  to 
William.  Keeping,  too,  on  terms  of  the  very 
closest  intimacy  with  the  ever  scheming  and 
intriguing   wife  of  Sunderland  and   with  his  sister 
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'*  Sacharissa,"  ^  he  was  always  at  once  informed  of 
what  was  going  on  at  Court,  and  could  always 
let  William  know  the  exact  position  of  affairs. 

It  is,  thus,  safe  to  say  that  not  only  did  Henry 
Sidney  lay  the  initial  steps  to  the  foundation  of  the 
success  of  William  and  Mary,  but  also  that  he  did  so 
as  far  back  as  some  eight  years  prior  to  the  flight 
of  James  II.  But  Charles,  evidently  suspicious  of 
Sidney's  relations  with  Sunderland,  procured  for  him 
letters  of  recall  in  1681,  only,  however,  to  send 
him  back  to  Holland  as  commander  of  the  English 
regiments  in  the  service  of  the  States-General.  On 
the  accession  of  James  he  returned  to  England,  and 
actually  assisted  at  the  Coronation,  where  his  never- 
failing  and  ever-ready  fund  of  wit  asserted  itself 
in  a  peculiar  fashion.  On  the  crown  which  the 
King  was  wearing  proving  rather  unsteady,  Sidney 
adjusted  it  on  the  royal  head  with  his  own  hands, 

*  "My  brother  has  got  such  praise  that  I  am  afraid  he  will 
be  as  proud  of  it  as  he  once  was  of  his  face."  ("Sacharissa"  to 
HaHfax,  June,  1680.) 
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remarking  with  grim  irony  to  its  wearer  that 
'^  this  was  not  the  first  time  one  of  our  family  had 
supported  the  crown."  Grim  irony  indeed !  The 
very  crown  that  he  was  so  carefully  adjusting 
was  the  one  he  had  been  scheming  to  over- 
turn, and  which  he  finally  did  overturn  a  little 
later. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1688  that  the  fruit 
was  ripe  for  picking.  By  this  time  the  whole 
nation  had  become  tired  of  James  and  his  Jesuit, 
the  miserable  Petre.  Every  class  had  become 
alienated  from  him.  Even  the  Catholic  gentry 
foresaw  but  too  plainly  the  consequences  of  the 
King's  impetuosity  and  of  the  selfish  aims  of  the 
Jesuits,  in  whose  hands  James  was.  Acting  slowly 
and  secretly,  but  surely,  as  promoter  of  the  intrigues 
tended  towards  the  deposition  of  James,  Sidney 
moved  about  the  country,  interviewing  certain 
members  of  the  nobility  upon  whom  he  thought 
he  could  rely.  In  these  intrigues  he  evidently 
enjoyed   the  confidence  of  Sunderland,  with  whose 
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wife  Sidney  was  on  scandalously  intimate  terms. 
"  Never,"  said  the  Princess  (afterwards  Queen) 
Anne,  "  was  there  a  couple  so  well  matched  as 
Lady  Sunderland  and  her  good  husband,  for  she 
is  the  greatest  jade  that  ever  lived,  as  he  is 
the  subtellest-working  villain  on  the  face  of  the 
earth." 

At  length,  all  being  ready,  Sidney  carried  a 
copy  of  the  invitation  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  to 
invade  England,  an  invitation  which  was  drawn 
up  according  to  his  direction.  Flying  with  it  in 
secret,  in  fear  of  the  King's  officers,  Sidney  reached 
in  safety  the  Hague  with  this  precious  document, 
one  of  the  most  important  in  history.  This  invita- 
tion (of  which  Admiral  Herbert,  who  went  disguised 
as  a  common  sailor,  had  carried  another  copy  in 
advance)  bore  the  signatures  of  Lords  Lumley, 
Shrewsbury,  Devonshire,  and  Danby,  Compton, 
Bishop  of  London,  and  Admiral  Russell,  as  well 
as  his  own,  and  was  received  with  delight  by  the 
Prince,  who  lost  no   time   in  setting   out    on    that 
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famous  expedition  that  was  to  instal  him  and  his 
Princess  on  the  British  throne  by  the  joint  titles 
of  William  III.  and  Mary  11.^ 

It  is  concerning  this  period — the  great  crisis — 
of  Henry  Sidney's  life  that  Lord  Macaulay,  in 
his  History^  has  introduced  him  into  the  pages  of 
his  work,  and  has,  with  that  lack  of  fairness 
towards  characters  whom  it  was  his  object  to 
belittle,  thought  fit  to  represent  him  as  a  species 
of  ignorant  and  dishonest  buffoon,  carefully 
ignoring  the  merits  of  the  intensely  difficult, 
arduous,  and  perilous  services  in  which  he  risked 
his  head  on  behalf  of  William.  In  speaking  of 
Henry  Sidney  he  says  : 

"  Sidney,    with    a    sweet    temper    and    winning 

'  It  was  at  Sidney's  special  wish  that  the  veteran  General 
Schomberg  came  over  to  England  with  William,  to  meet  his 
fate  afterwards  at  the  Boyne.  To  this  great  man  Sidney  was 
related,  Schomberg  being  a  descendant  of  the  famous  "base 
son"  of  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester.  Macaulay  is  com- 
pletely in  error  here,  for  he  states,  in  absolute  opposition  to  the 
facts  of  the  case,  that  it  was  William  who  first  suggested 
bringing  Schomberg. 
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manners,  seemed  to  be  deficient  in  capacity  and 
knowledge,  and  to  be  sunk  in  voluptuousness  and 
ignorance.  His  face  and  form  were  eminently 
handsome.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  the  terror 
of  husbands  ;  and,  even  now,  at  near  fifty,  he  was 
the  favourite  of  women  and  the  envy  of  younger 
men.  He  had  formerly  resided  at  the  Hague  in 
a  public  character,  and  had  then  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  large  share  of  William's  confidence. 
Many  wondered  at  this:  for  it  seemed  that  be- 
tween the  most  austere  of  statesmen  and  the  most 
dissolute  of  idlers  there  could  be  nothing  in 
common.  Swift,  many  years  later,  could  not  be 
convinced  that  one  whom  he  had  known  only  as 
an  illiterate  and  frivolous  old  rake  could  really 
have  played  a  part  in  a  great  revolution.  .  .  . 
Incapable,  ignorant,  and  dissipated  as  he  seemed 
to  be,  he  understood,  or  rather  felt,  with  whom 
it  was  necessary  to  be  reserved.  .  .  .  Sidney, 
I  whose  notions  of  a  conscientious  scruple  were 
extremely     vague.     ...     A     formal     invitation 
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transcribed  by  Sidney,  but  drawn  up  by  some 
person  better  skilled  than  Sidney  in  the  art  of 
composition !  " 

Such  are  some  specimens  of  the  abusive  refer- 
ences to  Henry  Sidney  to  be  found  in  the  pages 
of  Macaulay's  History.  A  tissue  of  absurdities 
from  beginning  to  end !  False  in  his  facts, 
unjust  in  his  deductions,  malevolent  as  he  has 
shown  himself  in  numerous  instances  to  people 
of  high  standing,  in  no  instance  has  Macaulay 
deliberately  falsified  the  character  of  any  of 
the  celebrated  men  who  figure  on  his  broad 
and  glowing  canvas  more  than  he  has  done 
the  principal  English  supporter  of  his  prime 
favourite,  William  of  Orange.  In  that  Sidney 
was  a  man  of  dissolute  habits  he  is  correct ; 
but  as  to  his  being  incompetent,  ignorant,  and 
illiterate,  he  is  as  far  from  the  truth  as  it  is 
possible  for  him  to  be.  Sidney  must  have  been 
a  most  complex  character  if,  after  being  Ambas- 
sador   to   the   Hague,   an    industrious  keeper   of  a 
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voluminous  diary,  and  a  constant  correspondent, 
he  was  in  reality  "  ignorant,"  "  incapable,"  and 
"  illiterate  "  ! 

Macaulay  has  here  either  erred  from  a  lament- 
able ignorance  of  his  character,  or  has  been  guilty 
of  wilful  misrepresentation  of  facts — probably  from 
both.  For  example,  either  he  did  not  know,  or 
else  concealed  the  fact,  that  Swift,  as  spiteful  as 
he  was  clever,  had  strong  reasons  for  hating 
Henry  Sidney,  who  had  once  refused  him  a  post. 
Macaulay,  however,  to  suit  his  own  purpose, 
accepts  Swift's  partial  verdict  contra  mundum. 
But,  probably,  the  real  reason  of  all  this  abuse 
of  Sidney  at  Macaulay 's  hands  is  a  circumstance 
which  has  conveniently  slipped  (if  he  ever  knew 
it)  the  historian's  memory.  Asked,  in  after  years, 
when  William  III.  was  firmly  seated  on  the  English 
throne,  and  when  Sidney  was  still  almost  the  only 
Englishman  the  King  ever  trusted,  what  was  his 
private  opinion  of  William's  rule,  Sidney  emphatic- 
ally replied  (to  Lord  Halifax)  :   *^  I  never  cease  to 

17 
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curse  the  hour  in  which  I  brought  King  William^ 
into  England  !  " 

As  to  the  charge  of  Sidney  being  so  unskilled  in 
the  art  of  composition  as  to  be  at  a  loss  to  draw 
up  a  letter  to  a  man  with  whom  he  had  been  for 
years  a  close  correspondent,  it  is  nonsense  too  absurd 
for  serious  criticism.  It  is  almost  exactly  on  a 
par  with  Macaulay's  ridiculous  account  of  Father 
Huddleston's  reception  of  Charles  II.  into  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Of  Huddleston  he  declares  the 
honest  monk  was  so  '^  illiterate  '*  that  he  did  not 
know  how  to  "  receive  "  Charles,  or  administer  the 
last  sacrament  to  him;  and  this  priest  was  one  who 
had  for  forty  years  been  actively  engaged  on  the 
perilous    English    Mission,  in  rendering  consolation 

1  One  of  the  greatest  pieces  of  injustice  practised  by  William 
was  his  treatment  of  Yane  Wroth,  a  relative  of  Henry  Sidney's. 
This  lady,  who  was  a  maid  of  honour  to  the  Princess  Mary  in 
Holland,  had  been  seduced  by  Count  Zulestein,  who  was  some- 
what tardy  in  making  the  amende  honorable  by  offering  to  marry 
her,  William  having  given  strict  injunctions  that  he  was  on  no 
account  to  do  so.  Ken,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
insisted,  however,  on  privately  marrying  the  couple,  on  the  news 
of  which  coming  to  the  Priace's  ears,  his  rage  knew  no  bounds. 
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to  the  sick,  hearing  confessions,  administering 
the  Eucharist,  and  receiving  converts.  Yet,  ac- 
cording to  Macaulay,  such  a  man  was  too  ignorant 
of  his  duties  to  attend  the  dying  King  ! 

It  was  but  natural  that  William  should  wish  to 
reward  the  most  faithful  of  his  English  followers, 
to  which  title  Sidney  could,  for  his  services,  fairly 
lay  claim,  and  he  had  never  deviated  an  inch  in 
his  fidelity  to  that  cause,  promising  to  the  people 
of  England  their  one  hope  of  release  from  the 
maladministration  of  the  Stuarts.  About  the  just- 
ness of  rewarding  him  there  could  be  no  two 
opinions,  since  he  had  not  betrayed  James  in 
the  same  disgraceful  manner  as  had  Churchill, 
Sunderland,  or  Prince  George  of  Denmark.  Nor 
was  his  fidelity  to  William  less  honourable  after 
his  accession  than  before,  since  at  a  time  when 
nearly  every  nobleman  of  note  in  England  was 
corresponding,  or  suspected  of  corresponding,  with 
Saint-Germains,  Henry  Sidney  remained  as  steady 
as  a  rock,  incorruptible  and  immovable. 
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Created  a  Privy  Councillor,  he  was  then  raised  to 
the  peerage  as  Lord  Milton  and  Viscount  Sidney 
of  Sheppey.  In  1690  he  was  for  a  short  period 
appointed  Secretary  of  State.  In  1692  he  was  made 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  where  he  fought  at 
the  Boyne,  but  was  recalled  in  the  year  following. 
In  1694  he  was  created  Earl  of  Romney.  He 
had  been  made  Master  of  the  Ordnance  in  the 
previous  year.  From  1700  until  the  King's 
decease  he  acted  as  Groom  of  the  Stole.  He 
was  also  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county  of 
Kent.  On  the  accession  of  Anne  he  was  granted 
a   pension    of   ^^  1,200    a    year. 

Unmarried,  notwithstanding  his  numerous  flirta- 
tions, to  the  last,  Romney  died  ^  at  his  house  in 
St.    James's   Square,    of  the    ravages   of  small-pox, 

1  He  thus  predeceased  by  several  years  his  devoted  friend 
and  indefatigable  correspondent  Lady  Sunderland.  "  Remember," 
she  once  wrote  to  him,  "your  resolution  that  we  end  our  days 
together.  You  cannot  imagine  how  we  reckon  upon  it."  And 
at  a  later  period  she  exclaimed:  "Oh,  how  happy  I  should 
be  if  we  might  be  allowed  the  comfort  of  ending  our  days 
at  Althorpe!" 
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April  8,   1704.     He  was  buried  within  the  church 
of  St.    James,    Piccadilly. 

Of  his  wit  and  pleasing  manners  several 
pretty  stories  are  told,  and  he  cut  a  fine  figure 
as  a  courtier,  ever  proving  a  cheerful  and 
delightful  companion.  His  easy  good-humour 
never  deserted  him,  even  when  concealed  in  the 
gloomy  crypt  of  Lady  Place,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  near  Great  Marlow,  where  he  put 
the  final  touches  to  his  scheme  for  inviting 
William.  He  seldom  grumbled.  He  never 
repented. 

During  his  tenure  of  the  post  of  Master- 
General  of  Ordnance  two  curious  anecdotes  are 
worth  quotation.  One  is  that  to  him  we  owe 
the  "  broad-arrow  "  as  the  Government  mark  ;  the 
other  his  wonderful  public  display  of  fireworks, 
the  first  splendid  display  known  in  England,  given 
in  honour  of  his  master's  return  from  the 
Continent  in  1695.  With  regard  to  this  first: 
finding    that     the    public    stores    were     constantly 
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exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  lost  or  stolen, 
owing  to  the  want  of  a  token  to  identify  them, 
he  caused  his  arms,  a  pheon,  or  double  broad- 
arrow,  to  be  cut  on  all  Crown  property,  a 
practice  that  has  survived  to  this  day,  though 
the  modern  form  of  the  mark  is  an  ordinary 
broad-arrow.  Concerning  the  second :  all  the 
chronicles  and  pamphlets  of  the  time  are  full  of 
the  wonders  of  the  splendid  series  of  fireworks 
which  were  let  oiF  on  a  calm,  dark  night  in 
sight  of  an  immense  concourse  of  people  in  the 
streets,  and  the  King,  the  Princess  Anne,  and  many 
of  the  nobility  who  witnessed  them  from  the 
balconies   and    windows   of  St.    James's   Square. 

The  greatest  stain  on  Romney's  career  was 
his  acceptance  of  a  huge  grant  of  the  Irish 
forfeited  estates.  But  in  this  he  behaved  no 
worse,  nor  so  badly,  as  others  of  William's 
favourites,  and  eventually  was  forced  by  Act  of 
Parliament  to  restore  the  vast  bulk  of  them.  It 
is,  nevertheless,  painful  to  record   that  he  accepted 
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as  an  "  absentee  landlord "  a  slice  out  of  that 
conquered  country  amounting  to  nearly  50,000 
acres,  although  not  so  large  a  portion  as  Macaulay's 
"most  austere  of  statesmen"  gave  to  his  mistress, 
Elizabeth    Villiers. 

Romney  reaped  the  harvest  of  wild  oats  he 
had  sown  in  the  gay  days  of  the  Merry  Monarch. 
Some  of  his  lady  friends,  as  they  grew  older 
and  less  lovely,  became  inimical  to  him.  With 
one,  a  Mrs.  Grace  Worthley,  he  experienced 
great  trouble,  and  complaint  against  him  was 
even   laid    by   her   at   the   foot   of  the    throne. 

Romney  has  left  behind  him  a  valuable  legacy 
to  historians  in  the  shape  of  his  diary  and 
correspondence.-^  In  their  pages  we  gather  capital 
accounts  of  the  stirring  episodes  of  his  eventful 
career ;  whilst  his  letters  to  and  from  the  two 
Countesses     of    Sunderland     are     of    the      utmost 

^  Macaulay  has,  in  his  History^  supplied  a  mendacious  account 
of  a  celebrated  letter  written  to  Romney  by  William  Penn. 
He  has  been  shown  deliberately  to  have  altered  the  actual 
words  of  both  Penn  and   Romney. 
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interest  and  importance.  The  story  of  his 
adventures  in  the  year  1688  is  told  by 
Harrison  Ainsworth,  in  his  romance  James  the 
Second. 

With  all  his  faults,  Lord  Romney  seems  to 
have  proved  a  capable  -^  minister,  and  to  have  been 
possessed  of  fair  literary  abilities.  The  spoiled 
child  of  his  mother,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
that  he  gave  way  to  the  temptations  which  his 
good  looks  and  the  giddy  life  of  a  Court 
opened  up  to  him  in  the  golden  days  of  youth. 
He  seems  to  have  been  most  attached  to  his 
sister  Dorothy  of  his  near  relations.  With  his 
eldest  brother  Philip  he  was  always  on  bad 
terms,  and  on  scarcely  better  with  Algernon  ; 
but,  after  the  latter's  death,  he  set  himself 
steadfastly  to  the  task  of  avenging  it  on  James, 
who  had  urged  Charles  II.  to  refuse  a  pardon. 
He    had,    in    reward,    the     satisfaction    of    seeing 

>  "  But    yet    I   can    perceive    he    hath    good    parts    and    good 
inclinations."  (Pepys.) 
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Algernon's    attainder  ^    wiped    out    of  the   statute 
book. 

Romney  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  large 
fortune  to  his  accomplished  nephew  John,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars 
under  Marlborough.  Born  in  1680,  John  Sidney 
died  in  1727,  unmarried.^  He  was  Constable  of 
the  Tower,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Kent,  and  Warden 
of  the  Cinque  Ports. 

^  It  was  annulled  "at  the  humble  petition  and  request  of" 
the  Earls   of  Leicester  and   Romney. 

*  He  was  much  attached  to  a  lady  of  a  humble  walk  in 
life. 
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Are  days  of  old  familiar  to  thy  mind,  O  reader? 

(Southey's  Penshurst.) 
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CHAPTER   XII 

PENSHURST 

^TpHE  manor  of  Penshurst  was  granted  by 
*  Edward  VI.  to  Sir  William  Sidney  in  the 
sixth  year  of  that  king's  reign.  Sir  William,  in 
addition  to  being  possessed  of  the  abbey  of 
Robertsbridge,  in  Sussex,  and  other  landed  pro- 
perty, had  a  house  called  Forde  Place  at 
Penshurst,  so  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  locality. 

At  the  Norman  Conquest  the  manor  had  been 
granted  to  a  family  whose  best-known  member  is 
Sir  Stephen  de  Pencestre,  a  learned  and  able 
man,  and  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.     Dying  in  1299,  he  was  buried 

at    Penshurst,    where    his  tomb  is    to    be   seen    at 
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this  day  in  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
within  the  chancel  known  as  the  Sidney  Chapel. 
Although  twice  married,  he  left  no  male  issue, 
and  his  estates  were  divided  between  his  daughters, 
the  younger  of  whom  married  John  de  Columbers 
and  inherited  Penshurst.  From  her  it  soon 
passed  to  Sir  John  de  Poulteney,  four  times 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  obtained  leave  to  fortify  his  house, 
which  at  his  death  passed  to  a  St.  Clere,  whose 
son  sold  it  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Regent  of 
the  kingdom,  from  whom  it  proceeded  to  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  thence  to  the  ducal 
family  of  the  StafFords.  On  the  execution.  May  17, 
1 52 1,  of  Edward  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
Penshurst  was  again  restored  to  the  Crown,  but 
passed  for  a  short  period  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
Ralph  Fane,  at  whose  attainder  Edward  VI.  gave 
it  to  Sir  William  Sidney. 

In    possession  of  the    male   line  of  Sir  William's 
descendants     Penshurst    remained    until     the     year 
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1743,  when,  on  the  death  of  Jocelyne  Sidney,  it 
was  bequeathed  by  will  to  his  natural  daughter 
Mrs.  Streatfield.  After  much  litigation  the  greater 
part  of  the  property  was  acquired  by  the  younger 
daughter  of  Earl  Jocelyne's  brother,  Colonel 
Thomas  Sidney,  who  had  died  leaving  no  heir 
male.  This  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  William  . 
Perry,  and  successfully  resisted  a  claim  for  eject- 
ment entered  against  her  by  John,  son  of  Jocelyne 
Sidney,  Earl  of  Leicester. 

Mrs.  Perry's  only  son  died  during  her  lifetime, 
but  her  only  daughter,  by  marriage  with  Sir 
Bysshc  Shelley,  left  a  son,  Sir  John  Shelley,  who 
took  the  name  and  used  the  arms  of  Sidney,  and, 
after  failing  to  establish  his  right  to  the  barony 
of  L'lslc,  was  created  a  peer  by  his  father-in-law. 
King  William  IV.,  under  the  curiously  constructed 
title  of  De  Lisle  and  Dudley. 

Penshurst  Park  adjoins  the  village  of  that  ilk, 
situated  some  six  miles  south-west  of  Tonbridge, 
and    about    the    same    north-west     of    Tunbridgc 
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Wells.  The  parkland  contains  timber  worthy  of 
such  a  spot.  The  ancient  church  is  close  to  the 
Place. 

Of  all  the  stately  homes  of  England  none  can, 
perhaps,  present  a  more  inspiring  and  impressive 
appearance  than  this  "  great  Kentish  shrine."  Its 
good  grey  walls  impose  a  majesty  and  charm  to 
which  no  other  house  in  England  can  aspire  in 
dignity.  The  very  air  seems  to  throb  with 
memories  of  the  heroic  past.  About  this  huge 
pile  there  is  a  repose  that  stamps  and  hallows 
its  precincts  with  an  indescribable  awe.  Approaching 
this  venerable  relic  of  the  bygone  England,  we 
seem  to  wander  into  the  enchanted  land  of  that 
*'  Arcadia "  described  by  Penshurst's  greatest  son. 
We  are  indeed  within  the  home  of  the  Muses. 
The  sight  of  "  Sacharissa's  Walk ''  recalls  the  love- 
songs  of  Edmund  Waller.  Here  Spenser  wrote  a 
portion  of  his  Shepherd's  Calendar.  Here  Ben 
Jonson  supped  and  rhymed.  Under  these  oaks  and 
beeches    Algernon    Sidney  sought  inspiration  when 
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composing  his  ponderous  Discourses.  Here  came 
John  Evelyn,  a  day  too  late  to  witness  the  second 
nuptials  of  "  Sacharissa." 

The  architecture  of  the  Place,  as  it  now  exists, 
dates  back,  as  regards  its  earliest  portions,  to  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  ;  as  regards  its  younger,  to 
the  time  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  who  entertained 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  favourite,  Leicester. 
But  the  crowning  glory  of  the  older,  indeed,  of 
the  whole,  building,  is  centred  in  the  baronial 
hall,  the  finest  in  the  land.  It  forms  a  perfect 
specimen  of  the  great  hall  of  a  nobleman's  or 
country-gentleman's  residence  of  the  era  of 
Edward  III.  or  Richard  II.  Its  minstrels' 
gallery,  central  chimney  and  hearth,  fire-dogs, 
oaken  table-boards,  and  dais,  have  suffered  little 
from  the  ravages  of  Father  Time.  Tradition  has 
it  that  the  Black  Prince  and  his  Fair  Maid  of 
Kent  held  high  revelry,  one  Christmas,  in  the  hall. 

From  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  a   stone    stair- 
way   winds   towards   a   suite    of  rooms    called    the 

18 
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*'  State,"  the  first  of  which  is  the  ball-room.  Queen 
Elizabeth's  ^'  drawing-room  "  and  the  picture  gallery 
are  included  in  this  most  magnificent  set,  on  whose 
walls  hang  choice  specimens  of  the  brush  of 
Holbein,  Zucchero,  Titian,  Ghceraedts,  Van  Dyck, 
Guido,  Rubens,  Poussin,  Lely,  Gainsborough,  and 
Lawrence.  Among  countless  family  portraits  we 
see  especially  well  represented  **  Sacharissa,"  Sir 
Philip,  Algernon  Sidney,  the  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke, Lord  Romney,  and  John  Dudley,  Duke  of 
Northumberland. 

From  the  ceiling  of  the  ball-room  hangs  the  first 
pair  of  glass-cut  chandeliers  ever  used  in  England, 
whilst  of  other  curios  there  is  no  end.  Priceless  china 
fills  a  most  picturesque  closet.  The  collection  of 
historical  manuscripts  is  world-famous.  A  glass 
case  contains  locks  of  hair  of  the  most  famous  of 
the  Sidneys.  A  couple  of  carved  ebony  cabinets, 
presented  by  James  I.  to  Robert  Sidney,  are  of 
surpassing  loveliness.  Another  cabinet  belonged 
once  to  Cardinal  Wolscy. 
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Than  the  birthplace  of  "  Astrophel,"  the  home 
of  Algernon  and  *'  Sacharissa,"  there  stands  no 
statelier  palace  amongst  all  the  houses  of  Old 
England.  Few,  very  few,  can  excel  Penshurst  in 
the  vastness  and  perfection  of  its  proportions,  in 
the  beauty  of  its  natural  surroundings,  in  the 
worth  of  its  treasures.  Above  all,  there  is  no 
castle  in  the  country  possessed  of  a  more  majestic 
history.  The  roll  of  illustrious  men  and  women 
who  have  lodged  within  its  walls  is  extraordinary  : 
kings,  queens,  poets,  princesses,  soldiers,  statesmen, 
have  alike  enjoyed  its  hospitality.  The  horrors 
of  civil  war  never  laid  low  a  stone  of  this  fair 
fabric.  The  Parliament,  after  the  fall  of  Charles  I., 
confiscated  it,  but  only  for  a  few  days,  and  it  was 
to  serve  as  a  golden  prison  for  the  children  of 
the  slaughtered  king. 

Under  the  Commonwealth  the  church  at  Pens- 
hurst was  served  by  the  bigoted  Maudit,  who 
succeeded  the  good  and  clever  Dr.  Hammond, 
under  whose  charge  Sir  William  Temple  had  been 
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educated  at  the  rectory.  This  Maudit  seems  to 
have  been  in  continual  strife  with  his  parishioners. 
What  with  the  residence  of  the  royal  children  at 
the  Place,  the  antics  of  Maudit,  the  turbulence  of 
Algernon  Sidney,  and  the  second  (and  surprising) 
marriage  of  '*  Sacharissa,"  Penshurst  must  have 
passed  through  a  somewhat  stormy  period  when 
Oliver  Cromwell  reigned  as  an  uncrowned  king. 

Under  Elizabeth,  it  is  interesting  to  note, 
Penshurst  Place  must,  at  the  time  of  the  coming 
of  the  Armada,  have  become  for  a  short  period 
a  centre  of  some  considerable  importance,  since 
Sir  Robert  Sidney  (afterwards  Earl  of  Leicester), 
its  owner,  was  appointed  to  command  the  military 
forces  of  Kent,  reckoned  to  amount  to  four 
thousand  men,  to  be  employed  against  the  Spaniards 
on  their  landing. 

Penshurst  Place  is  located  in  a  corner  of  "  the 
garden  of  England "  specially  fitted  to  contain 
such  a  gem.  It  not  only  stands  in  the  prettiest 
part   of  the   hop    county,   but    is   also  within  easy 
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distance  of  such  splendid  seats  as  Knole,  Hever, 
Ightham,  Eridge,  Bayham,  Groombridge.  The 
halo  of  romance  enshrouds  the  whole  of  this 
delectable  realm,  in  which  the  historic  home  of 
the  Sidneys  forms  the  chief  attraction. 


CORRIGENDA. 

p.  86,  line  2 :    "  Defence  of  Poesie  "  is  better   known  as  the 
*■*■  Apologie  for  Poetrie.'^ 

p.  258,  footnote,  line  2:   for  "Yane,"  read  ^^  Jane.^' 

p.   271,  line  9:   for  *' son,"  read  ^^  supposed  son." 
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Some    Press    Opinions, 


DAILY  TELEGRAPH:  — "One  of 
the  most  charming  and  interesting 
books  of  the  year.  Reaches  the 
ideal  in  both  letterpress  and  illustra- 
tions of  what  a  blending  of  romance, 
history,  legend,  and  fact  ought  to 
be.  The  illustrations  are  excellent, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  volume 
all  that  could  be  desired." 

SPECTATOR :—"  Full  of  a  curious 
interest.  The  Tudor  mansions, 
pictures  of  which  decorate  Mr. 
Fea's  book,  have  a  splendour  which 
you  will  find  nowhere  else  in 
Europe." 

THE  SPEAKER :  —  "  We  render 
thanks  to  Mr.  Fea  for  his  hand- 
some volume,  with  the  title  so 
caressing  to  the  imagination." 

DAIL  Y  NEWS ;— "  There  can  be  very 
few  houses  existing  in  England,  in 
which  secret  chambers  have  been 
discovered,  which  Mr.  Fea  has  not 
recorded." 

DAILY  CHRONICLE  .'—"This  very 
interesting  book." 

THE  GRAPHIC:  — "The  book  is 
copiously  illustrated;  the  subject 
is  one  of  unusual  interest,  and  the 
author's  treatment  of  it  is  admir- 
able." 

BIRMINGHAM  DAILY  POST :- 
"A  most  fascinating  and  instructive 
book." 


GLASGOW  HERALD:— ''The 

volume,  with  its  mingling  of  historic 
fact  and  thrilling  legend,  is  vastly 
more  entertaining  than  the  average 
Christmas  story.  Filled  as  it  is 
with  interesting  matter,  and  scores 
of  fine  illustrations  of  our  country 
mansions,  the  book  would  make  a 
handsome  and  acceptable  gift  to  one 
fond  of  the  by-paths  of  history." 

YORKSHIRE  POST:—"  Is  a  delight- 
ful volume  of  those  who  like  the 
romantic  side  of  the  nation's  life. 
One  charm  of  this  volume  is  the 
abundant  supply  of  illustrations ; 
indeed,  this  is  a  most  entertaining 
volume." 

MANCHESTER  WEEKLY  TIMES: 
—"  It  is  simply  astonishing  that  so 
attractive  a  subject  has  never  before 
been  treated  in  the  loving  and 
exhaustive  spirit  displayed  by  Mr. 
Fea." 

THE  SLA  TE :—"  Mr.  Allan  Fea  has 
made  a  fascinating  volume  out  of  the 
stories  of  priests'  holes.  There  are 
notes  for  a  hundred  romances  in 
Mr.  Fea's  volume." 

MANCHESTER  CITY  NEWS:  — 
"A  pictorial  exposition  of  English 
domestic  architecture  of  the  Tudor 
period  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  surpass  in  beauty.  A  book  as 
well  written  as  it  is  informing  and 
attractive.'' 

SUNDAY  SUN:— "Mr.  Fea  has  hit 
upon  a  really  brilliant  idea,  and  a 
highly  romantic  subject." 
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